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Newport Bay, Cal., June 26, 1913: Performing the unprecedented feat 
of carrying a pilot and three passengers, America’s first transport plane 
took off for its maiden flight at 5:02 p. m. today—heralding a new sys- 
tem of transportation which, within a quarter of a century, will circle 
the globe. 



























That’s what the papers might have said, if they could have 
foreseen the future. What the Los Angeles Tribune did say was: 
“Glenn Martin’s Air and Water Ship Stands Test.”” The Los 
Angeles Examiner said: ‘‘Glenn Martin Pilots a Queer Craft.” 
It was “a queer craft,” even for those days—when airplanes 
were little more than motor-driven box kites, and had carried 
no more than a pilot and one passenger. This new plane was 
a “‘tractor’’—its propeller pulled instead of pushing. Its pilot 
and passengers no longer sat on frail perches out in the breeze— 
it had a fuselage. The altitude record for a plane carrying a 
passenger then was 1,060 feet; Martin flew this new plane with 
a passenger to 9,800 feet! 


Since 1909, Glenn L. Martin’s rare combination of pioneering 
vision and engineering accomplishment have been part of the 
warp and woof of flying—particularly of over-water flying. 
Way back then he said that giant airplanes one day would 
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READY TO BUILD: Tie Martin Liner— 
a practical Martin development for the 
future Gross weight, upward of 65 tons 
Wing span, over 200 ft. Speed, New York 
to London in 12 hours. When over-ocean 
transport reaches the need 
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“He's Up . . . with Three Passengers!” 
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carry passengers, mail and freight over vast reaches of land 
and sea. Few believed him—but Martin went on to fulfil his 
own prophecy. Year after year, he continued to build aircraft 
of constantly increasing range and capacity until, in 1935, the 
famous Martin Clippers inaugurated the first trans-Pacific air 
service—and made his early prophecy a world-wide fact. Even 
then, while the world marveled at the greatness of the 261%4- 
ton Clippers, Martin engineering had surpassed them. A greater 
flying boat—the 3114-ton Model 156 which was completed in 
1937—had been designed and construction had been started. 
Martin development never pauses to rest on its laurels. 
Yesterday forecasts tomorrow. Although the productive facili- 
ties of the great Martin plant are now turned exclusively to the 
construction of military aircraft, Glenn L. Martin and his 
engineers continue to vision flying’s greater peace-time future 

and to design aircraft which will turn vision into practical 
reality. A few years hence, in retrospect, today’s over-ocean 
aircraft will appear as slow and feeble as that first transport of 
1913 appears now. New Martin over-ocean air liners, of 
greater speed, range, luxury and capacity, will have taken their 
place in the over-ocean skyways of the world. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


Ready for the Future of Trans-Oceanic Fiying... M A be T j N 
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BEHIND THE DESTROYER DEAL......P. 7 


Only now—days after the event—do the impli- 
cations of the President’s bold stroke in the 
trade of U.S. destroyers for British bases be- 
come evident. Much more than air and naval 
bases and 50 destroyers is involved. Revealed 
now is the fact that the Battle of Britain, no 
matter what the outcome, will not be the final 
chapter in the war. Revealed is the fact that for 
the U.S. there lies directly ahead a new and 
forceful role in European and Oriental affairs. 
Why? The article explains in detail. 


DRAFT CALL AFTER ELECTION........P. 9 


Speaking of backstage situations in Washington 
—there’s more than meets the eye in the House 
proposal to delay the draft for 60 days. Under 
the Capitol dome politics boiled right along with 
boiling tempers. This article tells why. It also 
explains just how the military is planning to 
handle the conscription program. Here is news 
that affects 12,000,000 men and nearly every 
family in America. 


YWARPLANE PROGRESS REPORT........P. 10 
Official Washington itself is a conflicting maze 
of facts and figures on just where we stand on 
warplanes today and where we are supposed to 
stand in the near future. After days of digging 
among official reports, some quite confidential, 
our experts were able to marshal on paper a 
striking picture of our warplane construction 
progress to date. Here is that picture graphical- 
ly presented in our weekly Pictogram. 


OERCION OF INDUSTRY r. ia 


No matter which way Congress acts, it’s begin- 
ning to look as though some kind of legislative 
club will be kept handy to assure industrial “co- 
operation” in the execution of defense orders. 
This article is both a review and a forecast. It 
tells the story of the Russell-Overton proposal, 
the Smith substitute proposal. It also tells what 
the finished product probably will look like—in 
practice, not in theory. 


EFINING PRESIDENTIA! JRE..P. 13 
The third-term issue is getting its full share of 
attention from full-throated political orators. 
It’s also getting some attention on Capitol Hill. 
There, hearings have just started on two pro- 
posals to limit the President’s tenure. There’s an 
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interesting story back of these proposed consti- 
tutional curbs . . . and the article presents it, 
clearly and concisely. 


A “SECRETARY OF AIR”? P. 26 


Long a subject of controversy, the question of a 
consolidated air force under an independent cab- 
inet officer becomes increasingly important. 
Presidential Nominee Willkie advocates such a 
change. What do other outstanding personali- 
ties say? The United States News has made a 
cross-sectional poll of military, naval and legis- 
lative leaders on this question. This provocative 
issue is definitely the “Question of the Week.” 


MANNING OUR AIR ARMADA..............P. 30 


It’s not going to be difficult to get men to fly 
through the air with the greatest of ease. Federal 
officials enthusiastically report on the progress of 
the pilot training program. Their report is a hu- 
man report, human as today’s boldest headline. 
Here in this Newsgram are the facts about our 
fliers, from fledgling air cadets to toughened war 
birds. 


MR. JONES—MAN OF MANY JOBS......P 


Jesse Jones took Horace Greeley at his word. He 
went West and made good. Then he did a Gree- 
ley in reverse—he came back East and made 
twice as good. The next Secretary of Commerce 
(any day now) and Federal Loan Administrator 
is one of Washington’s quietest and busiest offi- 
cials. The article shows why. 
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America’s New Defense Line . . . Japan Gets U. S. Warning 


. . . Toward Congress Recess . . . More Planes for Navy 


President Roosevelt’s deal with 
Great Britain whereby this country 
acquired strategic naval and air bases 
in exchange for 50 over-age destroyers 
has world-wide repercussions . . . The 
President predicts the 2,100-mile 
chain of new defense posts, from 
Newfoundland to the Caribbean, will 
keep all potential enemies from Amer- 
ica’s front door . . . Congressional 
views about the President’s procedure 
vary, largely along party lines. . 
Administration leaders say the $200,- 
000,000 defense appropriation for 
the President’s discretionary use is 
available for development of the new 
bases. 

Prime Minister Churchill tells the 
House of Commons that Hitler “will 
not like” the transfer of the destroy- 
ers, but that the transaction does not 
affect the non-belligerency of the U. S. 
. . . He says British crews are ready 
to man the destroyers at Canadian 
ports where the ships are being de- 
livered . . . Britain assures U. S. of its 
intention “never to surrender or sink 
the British Fleet.” 


x*«ek 


World troubles multiply . . . Ger- 
many intensifies her attacks on Eng- 
land and threatens to “erase” Eng- 
lish cities if British night raids on 
Germany continue . . . King Carol II 
abdicates the Rumanian throne in 
favor of his 18-year-old son, Michael, 
and places the government in the 
hands of General Antonescu .. . Hun- 
gary regains Transylvania, Ruma- 
nian troops evacuating the frontier 
fortresses . . . Secretary Hull warns 
Japan to respect the status quo in the 
Far East . . . Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, commander of the U.S. Asiatic 
Fleet, returns to Shanghai to watch 
Japan’s moves. . . State Department 
announces signing of treaties between 
the U.S. and New Zealand, Canada 
and Australia for peaceful settlement 
of any disputes that may arise. 


x «rk 


Leaders say Congress may recess 
this ‘month . . . Senate-approved con- 
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scription bill is debated at length in 
the House, with the issue largely over 
conscription of industry and age 
limits in the draft . . . House upholds 
by voice vote the recommendation of 
its Military Affairs Committee that 
draft apply to men between 21 and 45 
. . . A supplementary appropriation 
bill, totaling $5,246,000,000, goes to 
the President . . . Session’s total ap- 
propriations will approximate $15,- 
000,000,000 including direct appro- 
priations, contract authorizations, and 
other commitments, without includ- 
ing estimated conscription cost of 
$1,100,000,000. 


xk 


National Guard mobilization gets 
under way as President orders first 
contingent of 60,000 citizen-soldiers 
to report Sept. 16 for a year’s active 
duty with the Regular Army ... 
Navy reveals new agreements with 
aircraft manufacturers for 2,617 ad- 
ditional fighting and scouting planes 
and 27,000 propellers . . . National De- 
fense Commission says plane produc- 
tion should increase by 50 per cent by 
the end of this year . . . British pur- 
chasing agents state Britain has or- 
dered $2,000,000,000 worth of goods 
in the United States since she de- 
clared war on Germany, and esti- 
mates a similar amount in the coming 
year. 


x*ek 


Senate confirms nomination of 
Frank C. Walker, New York, as Post- 
master General . . . Senate Military 
Affairs Committee hears Mayor La 
Guardia of New York support meas- 
ure to permit States to establish home 
defense units . . . House receives Alex- 
ander Bill for establishment of a home 
defense corps . . . President Green, of 
American Federation of Labor, voices 
support of short-term voluntary en- 
listments . . . John L. Lewis, president 
of Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, opposes amendments to Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act before 
Senate committee. 
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Merging of U. S.-British interests is to move steadily forward; is the 
most important single fact in today's world. Exchange of destroyers for Brit- 
ish-owned air and naval bases is one evidence of merger. U. S.-Canadian defense 
agreement is another. Understanding now being reached about the Pacific is a third. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Meaning: The door to world domination is being slammed in Hitler's face. 
Japan's dream of a windfall of immensely rich Pacific possessions of Britain and 
Holland is to be shattered. Reason: The real stake in this war is sea control; 
is domination of avenues of world trade, a domination long maintained by Britain 
and United States. Roosevelt agreement paves the way for continued domination 
by U. S., as heir to her share of sea power, if Great Britain is defeated. Result: 
Even if able to win in Europe, Hitler will have this country to face before cash- 
ing in on his conquests; will still be far from the sort of victory he wants. 
Japan still will face a British and American navy; still will be a long way from 
title to British and Netherlands possessions in the South Pacific. 


x * * 


Is transfer of U. S. destroyers to Britain an act of war? It might have 
been once. It certainly isn't by present-day standards when nations fight without 
declaring war. Does it mean war for U. S. nonetheless? No. Certainly not in 
Europe. But: It does mean that Britain will get every aid short of active belliger- 
ency; that British needs for materials will be supplied as rapidly and as fully as pos- 
sible; that, if Hitler can be held off, U. S. aid will be more and more important. The 
British do not need man power, do not need soldiers and sailors--do need pilots 
and planes and guns and ships. 








Will the destroyer transfer weaken American defense? Not at all. Rather: 
This country will be strengthened immensely by acquisition of Atlantic bases; 
will for the first time have assurance that the British fleet will fall back to 
this hemisphere in event of a Hitler victory over England; will possess outposts 
that can screen the North American continent. Point to remember: With Atlantic 
bases, with assurance about what is to happen to Britain's navy, United States can 
keep its fleet in the Pacific; can keep Japan bottled un in her waters just as Hit- 
ler will be kept bottled up in Europe. 








Result is that Roosevelt-Churchill deal will take on growing importance; 
will be immensely significant for what it implies concerning the future. 





Any idea that 50 destroyers will solve Britain's problems should be dis- 
missed. Reason: Convoy problem, for which destroyers are needed, is just one 
British problem. More vital is task of overcoming German air supremacy, the ne- 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


cessity of countering steady attrition of British resources. Real need of Brit- 
ain is for the 3,000 airplanes a month that U. S. might supply two years hence. 





Military opinion here still is that Hitler's attack so far has solely con- 
cerned preparation for co-ordinated assault still to come that there is no 
ground for complacency or optimism until that assault has been made and resisted; 
that there is danger in wishful thinking. 





Optimism among military and naval experts now is centered on the U. S. 
position; is based upon assurances that _leave Hitler at a disadvantage even if he 
should succeed in an attack on Britain. Viewpoint now is that U. S. will have am- 
ple time to get ready for anything the aggressor powers may plan; that it is going to 
take time for Hitler to build up the sea power he would need to come this way. Result: 
It still looks as if Hitler may be missing the bus on the long-run situation. 





* * * 


Prospect is that Congress will wind up business in time for an early October 
recess. Hurdles: Taxes, final terms of conscription, final details of defense 
appropriations. Roosevelt avoided long debate by discovering that destroy- 
er transfer and base acquisition required, in opinion of Attorney General, no 
congressional approval. But: Congress will have to appropriate money to de- 
velop air and naval bases in the Atlantic and Caribbean; will vote those appro- 
priations when needed. 
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Taxes: Senate is critical of House excess profits tax plan; is likely to 
provide modifications. Final bill witl be written in conference between the 
Houses, will fail to provide more than a small fraction of revenue needs to pay 
for defense. Conscription: Will be applied as to man power; will be modified as to 
industry. Army doesn't want authority to commandeer and to operate industry, wants 
some authority to use as a club over very small number of key manufacturers who 
might try to charge exorbitant prices. 








* * x 


Roosevelt will continue to talk down politics; to let his assistants do most 
of this year's campaigning. Reason: White House view is that most effective 
vote-getting technique on a third-term basis is to stress detachment from or- 
dinary politics, to emphasize action in an emergency. Result: Willkie may find 
himself handicapped by agreement with Roosevelt on over-all foreign policy; may 
find the President using foreign developments to further his own candidacy with- 
out campaigning. 





Willkie campaign tour is to be the most exacting on record; is to give every 
section a thorough opportunity to get acquainted with the Republican candidate. 





Business activity is moving into new high ground. Industrial production, now 
around 122 on new FRB index, will step up to around 124 this month. Outlook is 
for a fourth-quarter average of 126, topping 124 average for last quarter of 1939, 
the previous record. Major stimulus comes from national defense program. Jam 
is breaking in defense contracts. Last week $147,000,000 worth of orders were 
placed. Also: British buying is increasing. Orders are far ahead of shipments. 
Meaning: If Britain holds out, U. S. business will boom. If Britain falls, set- 
back will be temporary. 
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FEW short years after the invention of the 
telephone and the electric light, the business 
streets of many large cities looked much like the 
one shown above. Most of the wires were tele- 
phone lines. Largely made of iron, these proved not 
only cumbersome but inefficient for long distances. 
Development, however, was rapid. Copper made 
compact underground cables practical, and begin- 
ning in 1890, the criss-crossed maze of wires above 
our cities’ streets quickly disappeared. 

Thus was copper truly the key to progress. 
Thanks to an abundant supply made available by 
the pioneering American copper industry, the red 
metal proved adequate for every swift stage 
of electrical development — whether light 
and power or telegraph, telephone, wireless, 






=) red metal. 


radio or television, copper has been called upon as 
the ideal conductor. Serving business and pleasure, 
the national defense and the man in the street, our 
utilities and our communications rest on a solid 
network of dependable copper. 
* * & 
From newly developed Anaconda mines came 
much of the copper so vital to electricity’s expan- 
sion. It was in predecessor plants of Anaconda’s 
present-day subsidiaries, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company and The American Brass Company, that 
invaluable contributions were made in building 
new and more efficient types of wires and cables. 
Now, as then, Anaconda research leads the 
DA way to ever-increasing usefulness of the 
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Do they really read it ....or do they just subscribe? Is it must reading or 
just another magazine? .... To get a line on this important point two sam- 
ple surveys were made—one in Connecticut, the other in Pennsylvania.... In 
each survey 200 subscribers to THE UNITED STATES NEWS were asked: 





“What do you consider the most important 
magazine published in the U.S. today?” 





Here’s how the votes came in: 
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DESTROYERS FOR BASES 


larger role for United States 
on European and Oriental 
stages is in prospect 


Implications of the President’s action in 
trading over-age destroyers for British 





bases in the Atlantic and Caribbean are 
oly beginning to be understood. 

The exchange definitely makes the 
United States guardian of the Western 
Hemisphere and places this country in a 
stronger position to enforce its guarantees. 
This aspect of the President’s bold stroke 
was immediately clear and appears to have 
met with widespread approval both in 
Congress and through the country. 

By establishing air and naval bases in 
Newfoundland and Bermuda, this country 
will be able to stand guard over the entire 
Atlantic coast line and to meet any invad- 





ing force a thousand miles out at sea. Bases 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands, at 
Trinidad off the South American coast, and 
in British Guiana, on the South American 
mainland, will give the Navy control of the 
Caribbean area. This means that United 
States defenses can become impregnable 
in the “quartersphere” above the Equator 
and that the Panama Canal will be safe 
from attack from the east. 


Speeding the New Defenses 


Indication that the Administration will 
lose no time in making this opportunity a 
reality were evident when the U.S. cruiser 
St. Louis dropped anchor at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. Into immediate consultation with 
British officials went the American delega- 
tion, headed by Rear Admiral John W. 
Greenslade and Brig. Gen. J. L. Devers. 

Acquisition of Atlantic-Caribbean bases 
obviously strengthens the future safety of 
the country from attack. With ships and 
submarines and planes stationed there, 
American patrols will extend from the 
Newfoundland Grand Banks on the north 
to the Amazon River on the south. 

While these bases are being established, 
however, the President has weakened tem- 
Porarily the nation’s Atlantic defense. Al- 
ready en route to the British Isles are 50 
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-EFFECT ON OUR SAFETY 


Exchange With Britain Holds Promise of an Impregnable America 


destroyers built during the first World 
War. America’s destroyer fleet is thus re- 
duced from 201 to 151, ‘but, because naval 
strength is massed in the Pacific, the At- 
lantic fleet has been halved. Transfer of 
the vessels leaves the Navy with 73 over- 
age destroyers, 78 under-age destroyers 
and 57 under construction. Of the destroy- 
ers now being built, 12 will be launched 
within a year. 

At this point, however, deeper implica- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REAR ADMIRAL GREENSLADE 
Into immediate consultation 


tions of the President’s trade enter the 
picture. In advising Congress of the com- 
pleted transaction, the President also di- 
vulged that the Churchill government in 
England had assured the State Depart- 
ment that in no case would the British 
fleet be surrendered to Germany. 

This means that, even in the event of 
complete German victory in Europe, nei- 
ther the 50 destroyers nor the remainder 
of the British fleet will be turned against 
American shores. If this guarantee is main- 
tained, the nation appears well able to af- 


ford the temporary loss of naval strength. 

But implications of the guarantee go 
deeper still. Tacit in the British Govern- 
ment’s statement is an understanding that 
British-American ties now are knotted 
tighter than ever. Underlying the de- 
stroyer deal appears to be Administration 
acceptance of a policy to continue to give 
Britain help short of war. Indicated is a 
conviction in official Washington that the 
British Isles form the first line of American 
defense, and that, if that line crumbles, the 
United States must defend at least a por- 
tion of the British Empire. 

The President’s forthright action, there- 
fore, portends for this country a more 
important role in world affairs. This 
means that the Battle of Britain is to 
become just another phase of the present 
war instead of the final chapter, that even 
a victory for Hitler will fall short of a 
triumph because the riches of the Western 
Hemisphere and the Orient will remain 
outside his grasp. The fact that Hitler 
refused to make an issue of the destroyer 
deliveries leaves the United States free of 
involvement in Europe’s battles, but the 
exchange nevertheless increases this coun- 
try’s stature as a world power, with all 
the responsibilities implied. 

A corollary to the British-American ex- 
change is a strengthening of America’s 
position in the Orient. Assurances that 
the British Fleet will not be surrendered 
or scuttled make possible continued main- 
tenance of the American fleet in the 
Pacific. 

Presence of an American battle fleet in 
Hawaiian waters bulwarks the State De- 
partment’s insistence upon the status quo 
in the Orient, particularly in the British 
and Dutch East Indies. This means that, 
just as Hitler is to be denied control of 
Latin-American resources, so is Japan to be 
kept within bounds in Asia. It means, 
further, that the United States will exert 
every effort to maintain control of the 
seas—a control long shared with the Brit- 
ish Empire, but which will be shared with 
no totalitarian powers. 

All these implications add up to the fact 
that foreign affairs are to be paramount in 
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the years immediately ahead. They also 
point to the fact that President Roose- 
velt, if he continues in office, is determined 
to control this country’s foreign policy. 
Current trends indicate a return to the 
executive leadership exercised by the White 
House in the first days of the New Deal, 
but with this difference: Leadership in the 
future will be demonstrated in world affairs 
rather than in domestic reforms. 

The method used by the President to 
complete the exchange of destroyers for 
bases shows clearly the Chief Executive is 
prepared to exercise his vast power over 
foreign policy to the hilt. The President’s 
action also shows a widening division be- 
tween the White House and Congress. 

The exchange was negotiated by execu- 
tive agreement between the President and 
the British Prime Minister, operating 
through Britain’s Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. The deal was sealed by an ex- 
change of notes, and Congress was pre- 
sented with an accomplished fact. 


1917 Espionage Act Evaded? 

By acting so forthrightly, the President 
circumvented the debates in Congress that 
presumably would have resulted had that 
legislative body been advised in advance. 
But, in circumventing these debates, the 
President also appears to have sidestepped 
a provision in the Espionage Act of 1917, 
stating that: 

“During a war in which the United 
States is a neutral nation, it shall be un- 
lawful to send out of the jurisdiction of 
the United States any vessel, built, armed, 
or equipped as a vessel of war, or convert- 
ed from a private vessel into a vessel of 
war, with any intent or under any agree- 
ment or contract ... that such vessel shall 
be delivered to a belligerent nation i 

To justify his authority to complete the 
deal on his own responsibility, President 
Roosevelt presented to Congress an opin- 
ion from Attorney General Jackson. The 
Attorney General advised the President 
the law did not prohibit the President from 
transferring the destroyers since they were 
not built “with the intent that they should 
enter the service of a belligerent.” 

In negotiating the transfer, however, 
the President appears to have disregarded 
the sentiment that prevailed in Congress 
when the Navy “speed-up” act was adopt- 
ed in June. This attitude was expressed in 
an amendment providing that “no mili- 
tary or naval weapon, ship, boat, aircraft, 
munitions, supplies or equipment, to which 
the United States has title . . . shall here- 
after be transferred” unless the chief of 
naval operations or the chief of staff cer- 
tifies that such material is not essential 
to the national defense. 

The President received such certification 
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FROM NEWFOUNDLAND—U. S. AIR AND NAVAL BASES WILL STRETCH... 


TO BERMUDA—MAKING A DEFENSE NETWORK ALONG THE ATLANTIC... 


from Admiral Stark, chief of naval op- 
erations, but, before the amendment was 
adopted, a Senate committee had been 
told that naval authorities would oppose 
any destroyer transfers. At that time, 
Congress was effective in preventing trans- 
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TO TRINIDAD—THEREBY RINGING THE WHOLE CARIBBEAN WITH STEEL 






fer to Britain of a fleet of “mosquito boats” 
Between June and September, hov- 
ever, the sentiment of both Congress and 
the public seems to have changed, for the 
effect of the President’s action has beet 
more applauded than condemned. 
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Draftees To Be Called 
Only After Election 


Political Conflict Viewed as Cause of Delay in Enlisting Conscripts 


Demand for test of volunteer 
system clashes with moves 
for quick expansion of Army 


Prospects now are that none of Amer- 
iea’s young men will be compelled to don 
army uniforms until after the election. 

The House was told by Representative 
Wadsworth (Rep.), of New York, co- 
author of the conscription bill, that the 
Army would defer calling the first con- 
tingent of draftees until November 7. 
A majority of Representatives, however, 
acted to make this assurance doubly sure 
when they voted, 185 to 155, in favor of 
an amendment offered by Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of New York, to postpone 
the peace-time draft for 60 days. 

On the surface, the Fish amendment, if 
finally adopted, would appear to have 
little effect. Under its terms, the Army 
would be permitted to go ahead with draft 
machinery and to register and _ classify 
prospective conscripts. Meanwhile, the 
President would be charged with pushing 
the enlistment campaign during the 60- 
day period in an effort to swell the Regu- 
lar Army’s ranks by 400,000 men willing 
to serve. To the Fish amendment was 
tacked another amendment by Repre- 
sentative Nichols (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
providing that draft quotas in each State 
would be reduced by the number of en- 
listments during the 60 days. 

Beneath the surface, however, politics 
boiled. Mr. Fish and his supporters argued 
that voluntary enlistment had not been 
given a fair chance, and that, until it was 
ted and found wanting, young men 
should not be forced into the Army. 

Opponents of the amendment, led by 
administration spokesmen, decried the 
Fish arguments as a subterfuge to escape 
possible political effects of the draft. Rep- 
Tesentative May (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
cried out: “My God, men and women, 

ve we come to the day in this country 
when we are afraid to vote until after 
the votes are counted in November?” 

Substantial support for the Fish amend- 
ment also exists in the Senate, where a 
similar proposal, by Senator Hayden 
(Dem.) , of Arizona, lost by only two votes. 

Whether or not conscription is delayed 
by legislative action or administrative 
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difficulties, the outlook is that, within a 
year, 800,000 unmarried Americans will 
have been summoned into the Army for 
a year’s intensive training. 

Even the bitterest opponents of con- 
scription expect a selective service meas- 
ure to pass, and the army command has 
little faith that a force of 1,200,000 can 
be built up in any other way. The Army 
thus is awaiting only enactment of the 
law to set conscription wheels turning. 
These wheels already have been geared 
by the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
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COLONEL HERSHEY 
Approved by House .. . draft delay 


Service Committee, headed by Lieut. Col. 
Lewis B. Hershey. The President’s sig- 
nature to the law will set them in motion, 
and within 45 days thé first increment of 
trainees can be enrolled. 

First step in selecting men for military 
service will be to register the 12,000,000 
Americans between the ages of 21 and 31 
at their regular polling places. Next step 
will be to set up 6,500 local three-man 
draft boards, nominated by State Gover- 
nors and appointed by the President. 
These boards will classify registrants and 
send their serial cards to Washington. 





The draft itself will be a gamble. Num- 
bers will be drawn from a glass bowl, as 
in a lottery, and the order of the draft 
will determine the order in which trainees 
will be called into service. Questionnaires 
then will be sent to those drawn, and 
local boards will determine their classifi- 
cations. Appeals may be taken from local 
board rulings. 

The conscription bill limits the number 
of men receiving training at any one time 
to 1,000,000. The outlook is, therefore, 
that, as long as the country remains at 
peace, drafted men will consist only of 
those who are unmarried, without de- 
pendents and not engaged in essential in- 
dustrial or agricultural employment. Of 
the 12,000,000 men of draft age, 4,000,000 
are estimated to be in this group. This 
group is expected to supply the first batch 
of trainees, regardless of the House vote to 
extend the draft age limit to 45 years. 

Present plans call for selection of 75,000 
men for training between November 7 and 
November 10. Additional calls are ex- 
pected to increase this number to 400,000 
by January or February, to be followed by 
another 400,000 in the spring. Chances 
against any unmarried young man being 
called within the next six months, there- 
fore, are 10 to 1, even if he is in the most 
eligible classification. 

Not until a year from now will a system 
of compulsory military training to provide 
trained reserves actually be in effect. The 
Army’s program is to start building a 
force of 1,200,000 men by filtering draftees 
into the ranks of regulars and National 
Guardsmen. This program will require all 
of the 800,000 conscripts to be called up in 
the next several months. 

Meanwhile, the National Guard will be 
preparing to receive the new recruits. 
President Roosevelt has called 60,000 
Guardsmen for training to begin Septem- 
ber 16. After that date, additional calls are 
expected, to insure that a_ substantial 
portion of the 217,000 eligible Guardsmen 
will be training when conscripts begin to 
arrive in substantial numbers. 

The Army’s program also contemplates 
drawing the 90,000 officers needed to com- 
mand 1,200,000 men from the Guard and 
the Organized Reserve. The Army has 
14,000 regular officers and no increase is 
contemplated. 
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New Defense Powers 


To Coerce Industry 
Congress Creating Club to Hold Over Any Unco-operative Firms 


Final form is dependent 
on action to be taken 
by conference committee 


Whatever the final form of the legisla- 
tion may be, Congress appears deter- 
mined to create a club to hold over the 
head of business and industry in order to 
assure adequate and prompt execution of 
defense orders. Just what shape the weap- 
on will assume will depend upon the deci- 
sion of the conference committee in rec- 
onciling differing views of the Senate and 
House, as expressed in the conscription 
bill. 

Compulsory acceptance and execution 
of defense orders, under threat of having 
plant operations taken over by the Federal 
Government, will be the core of this weap- 
on. It never may be used, but its existence 
is expected to be a powerfully persuasive 
influence upon those units of industry 
which for any reason, however valid, are 
reluctant to enter into contracts. In addi- 
tion, there exists authority to construct 
government-owned and government-oper- 
ated plants in fields not strictly commer- 
cial. : 

A Campaign Topic 

High feeling has been demonstrated in 
Congress over the extent to which private 
industry should be coerced, a subject given 
emphasis because it was connected with 
legislation to draft man power for the 
armed forces. The topic has assumed some 
importance in the presidential campaign in 
the last 10 days. 

In the Navy “speed-up” bill enacted in 
June, there appeared in the conference re- 
port a rewritten section empowering the 
Secretary of the Navy, under the general 
direction of the President, in cases where 
he was unable to reach an agreement with 
the owner of any existing manufacturing 
plant or facility that he considered neces- 
sary for the national defense, to take over 
the plant or facility and operate it either 
by government personnel or by contract 
with private firms. The Secretary was au- 
thorized to fix the compensation to the 
owner. Efforts were made to repeal this 
section in the recent Defense Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

But, meanwhile, in the conscription bill 
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the Senate inserted the so-called Russell- 
Overton amendment. This provided that, 
whenever the Secretary of War or Navy 
was unable to reach an agreement with the 
owner of any manufacturing plant or fa- 
cility that was determined to be necessary 
for the national defense, the Secretary 
would be authorized to institute condem- 
nation proceedings under the same law that 
is provided for the condemnation of land, 
which means that immediate possession 
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REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 
For industry . . . ‘““a reasonable price” 


could be taken and the matter of compen- 
sation left to subsequent determination by 
the courts. 

Representative J. Joseph Smith (Dem.), 
of Connecticut, proposed in the House 
Military Afiairs Committee a substitute 
for the Russell-Overton amendment which 
Senator Russell (Dem.) , of Georgia, stated 
he would accept. 

Under the terms of the Smith proposal, 
the President would be empowered through 
the Secretary of War or Navy to place de- 
fense orders, acceptance of which would be 
compulsory, with priority to be given over 
all other orders. Failure to accept a priority 
order would constitute a felony under the 
Smith proposal, punishable by a maximum 


imprisonment of three years and a maxi- 
mum fine of $50,000. It further provided 
that, in cases of extreme recalcitrance, the 
Government might take immediate pos- 
session of the plant. The price at which 
orders should be accepted would be “a 
reasonable price as determined by the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

Representative Vinson (Dem.) , of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, proposed a substitute for 
the Smith amendment, which had been re- 
ported by the Military Affairs Committee 
by a narrow margin. It was understood 
that the Navy Department indorsed, if 
indeed it had not prepared, the Vinson sub- 
stitute. Under this proposal, acceptance of 
orders would be obligatory and _ priority 
would be provided, but no criminal penal- 
ties were attached and acquisition of 
plants would come only after efforts by 
the National Defense Commission to com- 
pose differences, and then only after sub- 
mission of a report to Congress in the 
specific instance. 


No Drastic Action in World War 


In the National Defense Act of June 3, 
1916, there is a provision to the effect that, 
in the event of war or when war is immi- 
nent, defense orders should be given prior- 
ity and plants for that purpose might be 
requisitioned. 

It is notable that none of the more 
drastic provisions of this section of the 
Defense Act ever was invoked when the 
United States entered the war. Perhaps in 
some cases this may have resulted from 
the clear understanding of all industry that 
the power to requisition plants existed, but 
comment at the time, and now, attributes 
much of the whole-hearted co-operation of 
private industry with the Government in 
1917-18 to the policies pursued by the pov- 
erful War Industries Board under the d- 
rection of Bernard Baruch. 

The difference between the 1916 act and 
the present legislative proposals is that the 
former did not become operative until 
April, 1917, upon the declaration of a state 
of war with Germany, while today the 
proposals contemplate imposing compul- 
sion upon private industry at a time whet 
no one in official position admits that wa 
is even imminent. 
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The National Week 





DEFINING TENURE OF PRESIDENTS 


Two Proposals for Constitutional Curbs Being Studied by Senators 


Increased executive power 
cited as basis for pressure 
behind suggested amendments 


The third-term issue, drawn to a point 
by President Roosevelt’s bid for re-elec- 
tion, is being sharpened at hearings before 
a Senate Judiciary subcommittee. 

Hearings are in progress on proposals 
to limit a President’s term of office by 
constitutional amendment. These propos- 
als have no direct bearing on the current 
campaign, but the subcommittee, never- 
theless, is providing a sounding board for 
conflicting views on President Roosevelt’s 
bid for re-election. 

Two resolutions are before the subcom- 
mittee. One, sponsored by Senator Burke 
(Dem.) , of Nebraska, would limit a Presi- 
dent to a single term of six years. The 
other, offered by Senator Bridges (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, would prevent a future 
President from holding office for more 
than two four-year terms, or for longer 
than any portions of such terms. 

Initial testimony was unanimous in ex- 
pressing the opinion that recent increases 
in the power of the Presidency made neces- 
sary some curb on a President’s ambition. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Boston banker 
and former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was among the advocates of a six-year 
single term, while James Truslow Adams, 
historian, submitted a letter advocating 
that the two-term tradition be made a part 
of the organic law. 

Evidence that both witnesses and sub- 
committee members had the current cam- 
paign, as well as deeper issues, in mind 
came from Dr. William A. Eddy, president 
of Hobart College, who described himself 
asa “New Deal Democrat.” Advocating 
asingle term, Dr. Eddy said, “The election 
of President Roosevelt may be expedient 
next November, but his candidacy while in 
office has been a calamity.” 

These views, and opposing opinions to be 
expressed later, echo a conflict that has 
been either active or dormant in the Unit- 
ed States for 150 years. The subject was 
controversial at the first Constitutional 
Convention and has been controversial 
ever since. More than 150 proposals have 
been made to Congress to impose constitu- 
tional limits on a President’s tenure of of- 
fiee, but none has made much progress. 

Party platforms at various times have 
treated this subject, but it remained only 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 
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JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


His one-time President ... could be... his two-time President 


innocuous campaign material. President 
Woodrow Wilson was elected in 1912 on a 
Democratic platform calling for a single 
term of four years, but this plank received 
no reference in the 1916 platform, when 
Wilson ran successfully for a second term. 

In 1928, when rumors were current that 
President Coolidge would be drafted for 
another term on the theory that he had 
been elected only once, the Senate adopted 
a resolution on the subject, proposed by 
Senator LaFollette. This resolution was 
offered to commend Mr. Coolidge’s “I do 
not choose to run” statement. Adopted 
after spirited debate, it read: 

“Resolved: That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the precedent established by 
Washington and other Presidents of the 
United States in retiring from the presi- 
dential office after their second term, has 
become, by universal concurrence, a part 
of our republican system of government, 
and that any departure from this time- 
honored custom would be unwise, un- 
patriotic and fraught with peril to our 
free institutions.” 

Among present members of the Senate 
who voted against this resolution is Sen- 
ator McNary, of Oregon, vice-presidential 
nominee of the Republican Party. Senator 
Walsh (Dem.) , of Massachusetts, who also 
is in the Senate today, likewise opposed the 


measure. Of those on the affirmative side 
in that vote on Feb. 10, 1928, there are 
23 Senators still holding office. 

Thirty-one men have occupied the of- 
fice of President of the United States, 13 
of them for two terms or parts of two 
terms. Theodore Roosevelt, who served 
seven and one-half years after succeeding 
the martyred William McKinley, was the 
only one to seek another term until the 
present; and there was an interval of four 
years between the time when Theodore 
Roosevelt left the White House and the 
time when he sought re-election. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is the first President to seek 
a third consecutive term. 

Prospects are that present hearings will 
do little more than revive an issue that 
perplexed the framers of the Constitution. 
Debates that time indicated that opinion 
divided as widely then as now. Rufus 
King of Massachusetts argued that “he 
who has proved himself fit for an office 
ought not to be excluded by the Consti- 
tution from holding it;” while Virginia’s 
Edmund Randolph declared that the Pres- 
ident “should not be left under a tempta- 
tion to court re-election.” 

Hugh Williamson of North Carolina 
thought then, as some fear now, that “the 
President will spare no pains to keep 
himself in for life.” 
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How statisticians view strength 
of G. O. P. in East. New Deal 
victory in Utah primary 


Political statisticians were afforded op- 
portunity to boost the stock of pencil 
companies this week by analyses of re- 
sults of the Maine election Monday. “As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation,” is not 
always true, but the early September bal- 
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SENATOR KING 
A 24-year record bowed... 


loting in that State always has aroused 
keen interest. 

Louis H. Bean, economist of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, has 
kept up to date for several years a polit- 
ical forecasting chart, for his own pur- 
poses, and has published a_ tentative 
analysis of the 1940 election in a book- 
let, “Ballot Behavior.” He forecasts a 
Democratic victory, admitting that im- 
ponderable factors may throw this pre- 
diction into the discard. He predicts that 
54 to 55 per cent of the votes will go 
Democratic. Maine is given to the Repub- 
licans by the Bean system, which is purely 
statistical, based upon previous elections. 

The Gallup Poll made public on the eve 
of the Maine election reported that State 
more strongly Republican in 1940 than 
in 1936. It. indicated 64 per cent of the 
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_lhe Poltircal Week. 


‘BAROMETERS’ FOR NOVEMBER 


First Signs of How Voters Feel Revealed by the Trends in Maine 


State’s vote Monday as Republican—a 
7-point increase over four years ago. 

Dr. George Gallup differs with those 
who use Maine results as a barometer for 
national results in November. His studies, 
he reports, indicate that a combination of 
New York, Maryland and Ohio shows 
more truly the national swing than does 
any single State, the combination not 
having varied as much as 5 per cent from 
general results in any presidential election 
year since 1884. If the election were held 
today, the latest Gallup poll indicates, 
Willkie, with 49 per cent of the popular 
vote, would defeat Roosevelt, with 51 per 
cent, by 284 electoral votes to 247. 

But the approaching balloting in Maine, 
the first state election in 1940, did not 
detract last week from interest in two 
state primaries. In Nevada, Samuel 
Platt, a Reno attorney, won the Republi- 
can senatorial nomination to oppose in 
November Senator Key Pittman, the 
Democratic occupant of the office. 

Utah Democrats submerged the veteran 
Senator William H. King under a deluge 
of ballots in favor of Representative Abe 
Murdock, who received a two-to-one ma- 
jority. Senator King is completing his 
fourth term in the Senate, having been 
elected first to that office 24 years ago. 
Representative Murdock is completing his 
eighth year in the House. 

Senator King generally has been re- 
garded as a conservative, although he has 
not opposed all proposals of the New Deal. 
He had been expected to receive some as- 
sistance from the Republicans of his State, 
but he lost any help from this source 
when, after the Chicago convention, he 
announced support of the third-term drive 
whereas some time previously he had 
been a vigorous opponent of a third term 
movement. 

Representative Murdock is looked upon 
as a 100 per cent New Dealer. He has 
championed many New Deal policies in 
the House and he performed yeoman serv- 
ice as a member of the Smith Committee 
to Investigate the Labor Board. 

P. T. Farnsworth, a Salt Lake City at- 
torney, easily led a field of four candidates 
for the Republican senatorial nomination. 
And despite the fact that the vote in the 
Democratic primary was some 90 per cent 
greater than that cast for the Republican 
candidates, the G.O.P. leaders plan a 
hard fight to capture the office in Novem- 
ber. 








There were repercussions to Republican 
charges that President Roosevelt’s Labor 
Day addresses at Chickamauga Dam and 
the Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park were political. Since the speeches 
were broadcast, the Republicans said they 
would demand equal free time from the 
radio chains in behalf of their standard- 
bearer. 

Announcement made later that 
President Roosevelt would address, on 


was 
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REPRESENTATIVE MURDOCK 
...to an 8-year record 


September 11 in Washington, the conven- 
tion of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. But Daniel J. Tobin, Union presi- 
dent, made public a letter from Stephen 
Early, presidential secretary, stating that 
the address had not been prepared and 
hence it could not be stated whether it 
would be political in character or not. The 
letter advised the radio networks that, 
while they were privileged to broadcast 
the address if they chose, “the White 
House is not requesting any of the chains 
or stations to broadcast the President's 
remarks on this occasion.” 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, charged the President’s speech at 
Chickamauga was “very political,” and said 
the Hatch Act would have been evaded if 
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G.O.P. CHAIRMAN MARTIN 
Reports: If election were held today—‘’Willkie would win in a breeze” 


the Government had paid the expenses of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s trip. 

“At long last Mr. Roosevelt has aban- 
doned his pretense of aloof statesmanship 
and has decided that it has become neces- 
sary for him openly to participate in this 
year’s presidential campaign,” Chairman 
Martin asserted. In another statement, 
Mr. Martin declared that, if the election 
were held today, “Willkie would win in a 
breeze.” 

But Democratic campaign managers 
were not silent in claims or in charges. 

National Democratic Chairman Ed- 
ward J. Flynn asserted the Republican 
nominee “is gradually losing ground.” 

And when Mr. Willkie denounced the 
Russell-Overton amendment to the con- 
scription bill, Mr. Flynn accused the Re- 
publican nominee of seeking “a dictator- 
ship of money.” Subsequently, Mr. Willkie 
amplified his first statement regarding 
compulsory defense orders, saying he 
would support a program to conscript 
factories as well as men, but reiterating 
his opposition to plant seizure “by the 
arbitrary action of one man.” 

Chairman Flynn conferred last week in 
Washington with President Roosevelt and 
with Senator John H. Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, immediately prior to the latter’s 
departure for Birmingham to open south- 
eastern regional headquarters for the 
Democratic campaign, where he will be in 
charge. 

Mr. Martin’s expression of anxiety lest 
the Hatch Act be violated came about 
simultaneously with submission to Con- 
gress by President Roosevelt of a budget 
request for $11,000 for the criminal di- 
vision of the Department of Justice to 
enforce the 10 criminal sections of that 
law. Two weeks ago, the President asked 
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an appropriation of $500,000 to implement 
the division established by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for enforcement of that 
part of the Hatch Act for which it is 
responsible—all the non-criminal sections 
applicable to classified employes of the 
Federal Government, and all state em- 
ployes included within the scope of the 
measure. 

The Democratic National Committee 
began distribution—free—of the campaign 
handbook for which it had intended to 
charge 25 cents per copy until the issue of 
probable conflict with the Hatch Act was 
raised. But nothing was said about the 
advertising in the book, which was solic- 
ited, and presumably paid for, prior to 
amendment of the Hatch Act to forbid 
such practices. The Republicans argue 
that it still violates the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, which forbids any political 
contributions by corporations. 

Mr. Willkie spent a busy week at his 
temporary headquarters at Rushville, Ind., 
in preparation for his important campaign 
tour of the Middle West. 

The Republican nominee received sev- 
eral delegations and held conferences with 
party leaders from 22 states where a de- 
tailed, down-to-the-precinct organization 
to bring out the vote in November was 
outlined, and with some 90 editors from 
the farm belt. At a luncheon with the 
latter, Mr. Willkie reiterated his approval 
of acquisition of naval and air bases from 
the British in exchange for over-age de- 
stroyers, but denounced the secrecy with 
which the President had conducted the ne- 
gotiations and asserted that the President’s 
act in completing the deal without having 
consulted Congress was “the most dicta- 
torial and arbitrary action of any Presi- 
dent in the history of the U.S.” 






The Republican nominee made over- 
tures toward the labor vote during the 
week. In his original criticism of the Rus- 
sell-Overton factory condemnation amend- 
ment to the conscription bill, he had as- 
serted that the next step would be con- 
scription of labor. When 57 Republican 
labor leaders from Michigan visited him 
at Rushville, he told them he was opposed 
to government control of unions and that 
the issue of the campaign was “preser- 
vation of the American way of life and the 
free enterprise system under which both 
capital and labor prosper.” 

On an allied political front, the National 
Committee of Democrats-for-Willkie an- 
nounced in New York the appointment of 
former Democratic Gov. George White, 
of Ohio, as the first of 48 state advisory 
chairmen whom it is planned to name. 

The vice-presidential nominees of the 
two major parties spent their time in quite 
different ways last week—Senator Mc- 
Nary, of the Republicans, eluding the 





—Harris & Ewing 
DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN FLYNN 
Willkie “‘is losing ground” 


limelight, while Henry A. Wallace, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s running mate, in Illinois 
for several days, was immersed in politi- 
cal talk. 

Mr. Wallace paid an impromptu visit 
to Scott Field, an Army Air Corps tech- 
nical school, and inspected bombers and 
observation planes. He reiterated his oppo- 
sition to American trade with Germany 
and to any steps looking toward compro- 
mise or “appeasement” with Hitler, in- 
timating again that he feared “appease- 
ment” would be the Republican Party 
policy. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





AMERICA’S FAILURE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


More than a year has now passed since the present 
war began. Leaders and spokesmen of the belligerent 
countries have reviewed the dramatic events of this 
extraordinary twelve-month. It seems fitting that 
America review her course in that same period. In- 
deed, it would be heartening if the leaders of the 
American people were at this moment to ask for a re- 
examination of the policies of our Government, both 
as a non-belligerent in the war and as the instrument 
of domestic policy at home. 

Is our record of the last year something of which 
we can honestly be proud? Have we given to the 
world an example of democracy and republicanism 
that is in keeping with the finest traditions we know? 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1821, wrote to John Adams: 

“And even should the cloud of barbarism and 
despotism again obscure the science and liberties 
of Europe, this country remains to preserve and 
restore light and liberty to them. In short, the 
flames kindled on the 4th of July 1776 have 
spread over too much of the globe to be extin- 
guished by the feeble engines of despotism; on 
the contrary, they will consume these engines and 
all who work them.” 

What have we done to preserve and restore liberty 
in the world in the greatest blackout which democracy 
has experienced in our time? To answer, it is necessary 
for us to be honest with ourselves, to throw off our as- 
sumed self-righteousness and the pseudo-patriotism 
which argues that everything our Government does 
is right because it is done in time of emergency. 


‘TROUBLES OF THE Are we honest with ourselves? 
WORLD ARE DUE Last week the Rev. Joseph F. 
TO SELFISHNESS’ Flannelly, administrator of St. 
Patrick’s cathedral in New York 
City, told a holiday congregation of 5,000 persons at 
solemn mass that wars are due to lack of “the moral 
virtue of humility on the part of nations and their 
leaders” and he defined humility as “honesty with 
oneself, a moral virtue which helps us to see our- 
selves as we are in the light of God.” Then Father 
Flannelly added: 
“Nations are not honest with themselves or 
with each other. They get conceited ideas of 


themselves, hence war. If there is to be peace in 
the world, peace must be established in every hu- 
man heart. All the trouble in the world is due to 





selfishness. It always has been and always will be.” 

Nor is this point of view confined to any sect. The 
Rev. J. Herbert Smith, preaching at the Calvary 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Grammercy Park 
New York, said recently: 

“The fundamental need of America today is 
not material, economic or political; it is moral 
and spiritual. ... We may need better laws, we 
may need radical changes in our national econ- 
omy, but we shall never know how to make and 
maintain such changes without a change in the 
moral climate of America... . 

“You and I are America. Unless we change, 
America will not change. Unless we are willing to 
experiment boldly with the application of abso- 
lute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfish- 
ness and absolute love in our lives and in our re- 
lationships and responsibilities, America, the land 
of the free, may lose her freedom because she no 
longer has the moral and spiritual values to main- 
tain it.” 


PRESENT PLIGHT 
CAUSED BY LACK 
OF LEADERSHIP 


But, it will be asked, how can 
there be love for another nation 
or another people which is fight- 
ing under a leader who is w- 
scrupulous? Other peoples might ask us to re-examine 
ourselves and answer whether these same unscrupv- 
lous leaders are the cause or the effect of those con- 
ditions which in the ’twenties caused us to turn selfish- 
ly away from the pleadings of the infant German te- 
public and prompted us under shortsighted leadership 
in America to refuse to play our rightful part in world 
collaboration for peace. 

But in the immediate past—the year since the wa 
began again in Europe—we have theoretically occu: 
pied a neutral position. Whatever ambiguity 4t- 
taches to the word “neutrality” at a time when the 
neutrality of Holland and Belgium has been @ 
tacked by an aggressor state, the fact remains thé 
our status of non-belligerency or even sympathy wit 
Britain does not entitle us to suspend our work for tht 
cause of democracy in the world. 

That work consists of holding aloft the torch d 
liberty at home and abroad. It means casting out d 
high places the selfishness and distorted concepts d 
public duty which arise out of overweening ambition 
and the quest for personal power. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Our record during last 12 months in world affairs is an ignoble one—we 
have furnished no moral leadership but have encouraged class 
wars at home—national defense imperiled by selfish politicians 


For more than a year now our Government by its 
expressions has not followed the course which can do 
most for democracy. Instead, it has fanned the fires 
of hate within our borders. It has not aroused us to 
the greatest crusade of all times—the fight to pre- 
serve liberty for our fellow man. It has focused our 
thoughts and minds on the Hitlers and Mussolinis as 
if they alone represented the reasons for the defeats 
administered to democracy abroad, or for our own 
slothful processes of building adequate defense. 

Neither Hitler nor Mussolini nor Stalin can be 
blamed for the fact that we have a handful of combat 
planes today and a pitifully small army and a dearth 
of mechanized weapons. We can, if we are honest, 
only blame ourselves—our selfish politicians. 

The President of the United States as the chosen 
leader of the people carries grave responsibilities. It is 
he who must assert leadership and say what he thinks 
the nation should do irrespective of whether his step 
is popular politically or otherwise. When men learn to 
risk their political offices for the pub:ic weal, they 
will begin to understand the difference between being 
statesmen and being politicians. 

Mr. Roosevelt knew more than any other man in 
America about the crisis that was coming in the 
world. He failed in 1937 and 1938 to arouse America 
to defense preparations. The excuse given is that the 
Republicans were opposed to it or that it would have 
been an unpopular move. But of what importance is 
it that the President should concern himself about 
popularity? He had nothing to lose by asserting an 
aggressive leadership a year or more ago, nothing 
perhaps except a third term in 1940. Yet he would 
ultimately have been supported by a powerful public 
opinion, especially when war broke out and the wis- 
dom of his leadership had been vindicated. 


PERVERTED TRUTH There can be no excuse for the 
BY POLITICIANS dishonest propaganda now flow- 
DEFEATED FRANCE ing from government circles, 
using a maze of figures and data 
about contracts “cleared” and planes “on order” to 
make the people believe all is going well with the de- 
fense program. We must get rid of these tendencies to 
Pervert the truth for political effect. They are the 
very things that sapped the vitality of France and 
nearly caught the British people off guard. 
But since it has become necessary to prepare for the 





possibility of war—and now we are about to draft 
hundreds of thousands of men for such a theoretical 
war—it may well be asked for what purpose these men 
are being assembled. Are they about to fight to de- 
fend democracy? What democracy? What liberty? 


MORAL FORCES OF Can the morale of a nation over- 
MANKIND MUST night be changed from one of 
BE MOBILIZED class warfare and cleavages 

brought on by selfish politicians 
who still in September 1940 sponsor Russell-Overton 
amendments that hamstring our factories and hold 
back our industrial operations? Where was the Presi- 
dent last week when Congress, guided by zealots who 
think more of class appeals for political purposes than 
the national welfare, caused us to lose more precious 
days by restrictive legislation? Did the President, as 
the national leader, speak out? His opponent, Wendell 
Willkie, defying the advice of politicians who told him 
not to meddle with what his Republican political 
allies were doing in Congress, took the risk and spoke 
out plainly. It was an act of unselfishness. 

When, the other day, Mr. Willkie renounced the 
support of preachers of race and religious hatred, did 
Mr. Roosevelt renounce any of the support of the cor- 
rupt political machines in Jersey City and Chicago 
through whom he is willing to accept the electoral 
votes of two big states like Illinois and New Jersey? 
Is democracy of that kind worth fighting for? 

Whether in domestic or world affairs, America must 
mobilize the moral forces of mankind. Human beings 
everywhere, even in the countries under Nazi control, 
would like to hear a still small voice coming from 
America, a voice preaching the tenets of understand- 
ing and good will, holding the torch of liberty high 
above the bombs and the engines of death. 

What might such a voice say? It might pledge the 
material and spiritual resources of America to a just 
peace—to a peace built on unselfishness and the hon- 
esty of governments, a peace supported by a revital- 
ized democracy instead of a selfish nationalism. 

When will we begin the moral crusade that must 
inevitably consume “the engines of despotism?” We 
have lost twelve months. We should not lose another 
day. We should speak constantly and persistently 
over the heads of unscrupulous governments and 
fuehrers to the peoples of the world. That is Ameri- 
ca’s duty. 
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BELATED VACATION IN PROSPECT 


Recess by October 1 Planned by Leaders Until After the Elections 


Major defense measures, 
including tax bill, alone 
are delaying departure 


While continuing to emphasize legisla- 
tion related to the defense program, Con- 
gress shows unmistakable signs of prepara- 
tions for a vacation. Always, with a rest 
period near, there is a rush to get minor 
bills in a position for quick action. It is 
notable that in the last week scores of 
claim and other private measures have 
been placed on the calendars of the two 
branches. 

There is talk of adjourning the session 
as soon as the major defense measures, in- 
cluding the tax bill and another appro- 
priation measure, have been enacted. But 
what is more likely than adjournment is 
a recess until November 18, starting as 
close to October 1 as conditions will permit. 

Besides House consideration of the con- 
scription bill (see pages 9 and 12) and 
Senate committee study of the tax bill 
(see page 32), the lawmakers last week 
put the finishing touches on the Second 
Supplemental Defense Appropriation Bill. 
In its final form, this measure carries 
$5,251,486,392 in cash and authorizations. 
By extraordinary action, the conferees 
wrote into the measure an item of $128,- 
107,115 which had not been approved 
previously by either branch, in order to 
provide camp and cantonment facilities 
for the National Guard, which is being 
called to active duty for a year’s training. 


Funds for Defense Housing 

Included in the aggregate figure is $100,- 
000,000 for the Army and Navy, either 
directly or through such agency as they 
may choose to act for them, for construc- 
tion of houses for married enlisted men, 
and, more particularly, for civilian work- 
ers at defense plants. 

But this is not the only housing pro- 
posal, for Representative Lanham (Dem.), 
of Texas, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported favorably to the House a bill 
recommended by the Housing Co-ordi- 
nator of the National Defense Commis- 
sion authorizing appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for defense workers’ housing under 
direction of the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, with definite limits as to cost 
per unit. 

The Senate debated vigorously the con- 





Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR SCHWARTZ 
After 40 years .. . truth in fabrics? 


ference report on the Omnibus Transpor- 
tation Bill, which would place regulation 
of all transportation agencies except avia- 
tion under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It was opposed by members of 
the waterways bloc. The immediate issue 
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REPRESENTATIVE LANHAM 





For defense workers .. . defense homes? 


was a point of order raised by Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark (Dem.), of Mis. 
souri, that the conferees exceeded their 
authority by including matter which in 
effect repealed part of the Panama Canal 
Act and which was not in either the House 
or Senate bill. 

Senator Schwartz (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
announced he would accept House amend- 
ments to the Wool Labeling Bill, thus 
bringing close to the statute books for 
the first time efforts which have extended 
through every Congress for 40 years this 
so-called “truth-in-fabric” measure. Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, op- 
posed the House changes. The measure 
would require percentage of fibers by 
character to be printed on a label on any 
fabric or garment purporting to contain 
wool; also the percentage of new and re- 
processed and reused wool. 


Reviving Civil Aeronautics Fight 

A resolution for a senatorial investiga- 
tion into the crash of an airliner August 31 
which resulted in the death of Senator 
Lundeen (F-L), of Minnesota, and 24 
others was introduced by Senator Mec- 
Carran (Dem.), of Nevada. Senator Mc- 
Carran had opposed strongly that part 
of the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 which transferred the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority from an independent 
agency to a unit of the Department of 
Commerce and subordinated also the Air 
Safety Board. 

Committees of both branches unani- 
mously approved a bill to permit Jesse H. 
Jones to become Secretary of Commerce 
and retain his post as Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. 

For the second time, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee revised the Rivers and 
Harbors Authorization Bill and _ reported 
it carrying projects which would cost 
$35,303,000, all considered necessary to 
defense. 

It was announced that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will hold hearings, as 
soon as the Excess Profits Tax Bill is out 
of the way, on extension of the Sugar Act, 
which will expire by limitation December 
31. The House approved a two-year ex- 
tension, but added quotas on imports of 
refined sugar, to which President Roose- 
velt once expressed strong opposition. 

Appeals were voiced in the House to 
bring out by petition a bill for federal in- 
spection of soft coal mines. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








frosty Bottl 


You probably never wonder 
how that telephone, practically 
at your elbow, got where it is. 
But it means a lot to you to 
have it there. And as for the 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you enjoyed 
today, or will enjoy tomorrow, 
you never stop to think how 
Coca-Cola happens to be never 
far from where you are,—around 


the corner from anywhere. 


Drink 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


It could never have come about 
if Coca-Cola had not been pure, 
wholesome, delicious refresh- 
ment. For Coca-Cola was per- 
fected to be just two things;— 
“delicious and refreshing.” It 
takes skill to produce Coca-Cola, 
—the finished art of a lifetime 
of practice. Because it bas quality, 
you and millions drink it and 


relish it. 


for the 
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And because of these things 
you find Coca-Cola, ice-cold, at 
more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains and at over a million other 
retail outlets. Because of them you 
see the trade-mark “Coca-Cola” 
on familiar red coolers, cartons, 
trucks, bottles and fountain glasses 
everywhere. Your acceptance of 
this pure, wholesome beverage 
made ice-cold Coca-Cola the 


drink everybody knows. 
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COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 








THE BIG MOTOR 
OZ AEE 


NOW AVAILABLE ON 


NEW 1941 
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Simple As This Only 2 Moving Paris Miracle Happens Here 
Acurrent of air from the running fan Equally simple in design. One fan- No rigid metal-to-metal connections between engine and rear axle. 
will set the idle fan in motion, just like wheel drives the other by direct- Driving wheel fastened to engine, driven wheel to transmission system. 
as a breeze turns a windmill. That’s ing a current of oil against it, fast Power transmitted through oil. That’s why it’s so miraculously smooth 
the simple principle of Fluid Drive. orslow as governed byenginespeed. and silent under all conceivable driving conditions. 


HRYSLER Corporation’s Fluid Drive,in- is standard equipment on the Chrysler 


troduced to American motorists in 1938 Crown Imperial and New Yorker models, 
on the higher-priced Chrysler cars, is now 
available on 1941 models of Dodge and 
DeSoto cars, and lower-priced Chryslers. 


and may be had for a slight additional 
charge on other Chrysler models and on 
Dodge and DeSoto cars. That’s impor- 
This latest great Chrysler Corporation first tant, sensational news! 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRS 











NEWS OF 1941! 









Luxurious as it is, Fluid Drive is vastly 
more than a luxury feature. It’s a new and 
better way of driving... simpler... 
smoother . . . safer. It’s easier on driver 
and passengers ... easier on the car. 
Everyone who has tried it agrees that 
it’s the drive of tomorrow... and you 
can have it today. 


Smooth as oil! One fan-like wheel 
drives another, by forcing oil against it. 
The result is extraordinary. You get away 
from a standstill as gently as a falling leaf. 


FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION ! 


DODGE 
DE SOTO 
eB 








You mount to normal driving speed so 
smoothly and silently that you can hardly 
believe the speedometer. You change your 
pace or climb a grade so effortlessly that 
you’re convinced there must be some super- 
natural power under the hood. 


Your Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer 
invites you to try Fluid Driving without 
obligation. You just touch the throttle to 
go... touch the brake to stop. We be- 
lieve you'll find it the simplest, smoothest, 
gentlest drive you’ve ever experienced. 











It takes 33 separate brews to 
make a single glass of Pabst 


BLUE RIBBON! 


You know it’s blending that makes fine 
wines, coffee, and tobacco so good. And 
those who drink Blue Ribbon can tell 
you what blending does for beer! 

Try a glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon today. 
First enjoy the look of it—the clarity, the 
sparkle, the billowy head. Then enjoy 
your discovery of what beer flavor and 
beer smoothness can be! 


I's GO to T 


know your beer, boss! 


— you 


Blended 33 Times to Make 
One Great Beer 


In that glass—and in every glass of Blue 
Ribbon—is a blend of not two, or five, or 
twelve ... but 33 separate brews from 33 
separate kettles. 

Each brew is as fine as choicest ingre- 
dients and Pabst’s 96 years of experience 
can make it. Then all 33 are brought 
together in perfect balance. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! 
But that’s what makes Blue Ribbon 
America’s premium beer, with a smooth- 
ness that is unique...and a goodness that 
never varies. 

Sometime today, have the pleasure of 
meeting Blue Ribbon. 


Gi the BLEND Yat Solew the Low 


7 habst Blue Bi 
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Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 





























-- WITH A 
BLUE RIBBON 
ON IT! 


First in the Homes 
of America —and 
the Largest Selling 
American Beer 
in the 
Rest of the World! 
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ARMS, POLITICS AND TRAVEL 


The President Surveys the Strength of His Nation and His Party 


‘Chats’ with Mr. La Guardia 
and Mr. Flynn. New faces 
in a revamped Cabinet 


At a quickening tempo, national de- 
fense and politics continue to run through 
Franklin Roosevelt’s work week, in two- 
part harmony, most of the time smoothly, 
but now and then striking a discord. Last 
week’s presidential fugue went like this: 

National defense. On the first day of the 
week—between 4 and 4:30 Sunday after- 
noon—traveling on his special train from 
Hyde Park to Tennessee, the President 
paused briefly in Washington’s Union Sta- 
tion. Secretary of State Hull boarded the 
train, carrying under his arm a bulging 
brief case. In his private car, the Chief 
Executive quickly put his “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” on the papers held by Mr. 
Hull. Two days later it was revealed that 
in that half-hour President Roosevelt had 
performed, to use his own words, “an ep- 
ochal and far-reaching act.” The papers 
consummated the deal whereby Britain 
traded naval and air bases for 50 Ameri- 
can destroyers. 


Checking Up on Arms Plants 

On the same train, a few hours later, 
the Chief Executive began to put the fin- 
ishing touches on his Labor Day address 
to be given at Tennessee’s Chickamauga 
Dam. As soon as he had arrived at the site 
of the ceremonies in mid-morning, he drove 
out in his open car to the top of the dam, 
under a searing sun. Then, before 50,000 
persons standing and sitting on the great 
stone and earth banks of the project, and 
sailing in scores of boats on the 30-mile 
lake, Mr. Roosevelt pointedly rapped at 
the “misplaced emphasis” of TVA critics, 
and hailed the Tennessee Valley develop- 
ment as “one of the great social and eco- 
nomic achievements of our time.” Hardly 
had he finished that speech than he tore 
of, by train and automobile, for New- 
found Gap, the Tennessee-North Carolina 
border town high in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, where he dedicated the new 
national park. 

On his return trip to the White House 
the next day, Mr. Roosevelt made a whirl- 
wind inspection of the armor plate and gun 
plant at Charleston, W. Va. As he was on 
the point of leaving, a radio announcer at 
the tailroad station thrust a micraphone 
into the President’s hands, and Mr. Roose- 
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velt bade the people of West Virginia an 
extemporaneous “how-do-you-do.” “In a 
way,” he began, “this has been a senti- 
mental journey for me. This old plant was 
started by the Navy in 1917 when I was 
Assistant Secretary.” 

In the midst of all the fresh excitement 
over destroyers and bases, President Roose- 
velt had a long luncheon conference with 
Mayor La Guardia of New York, chair- 
man of the United States section of the 
American-Canadian Defense Board, who 
made “what might be called a sort of pre- 
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ENVOY HARRIMAN 
Minister with portfolio 





liminary, informal report” of what had 
occurred to date and of the agenda for 
future meetings. Asked if the report he had 
made was of an optimistic nature, Mr. La 
Guardia replied: “Yes, I am generally 
optimistic.” And when he was questioned 
as to whether furnishing military supplies 
to Canada had been discussed, the Mayor 
answered: “I wish you had not asked that 
question. I think you would be right in 
assuming it, however.” 

Politics. Campaign overtones last week 
were hard to hear, but they were played. 
Several political advisers and local man- 


agers slipped through the White House 
door to give their boss the latest dope. 
Most prominent among these was Edward 
J. Flynn, new chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, who had his 
first conference with his candidate since 
he took over Mr. Farley’s duties. In report- 
ing the general situation, the words “very 
good” were the measure of Mr. Flynn’s 
enthusiasm. 

National defense and politics were not 
the only concerns of Franklin Roosevelt 
last week. For several hours he played 
the role of the nation’s No. 1 employer, 
and the jobs he gave were mighty. One 
day, while his nomination of Frank C. 
Walker as Postmaster General was being 
read in the Senate, the President partici- 
pated in a brief ceremony at the Execu- 
tive Office, where Claude R. Wickard and 
Paul Appleby, surrounded by friends and 
officials, were sworn in as the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Under Secretary, 
respectively. 


‘Hello’ and‘Good-bye’ to Diplomats 

Two diplomats were prominent on the 
Executive’s crowded calling list. Count 
de Saint-Quentin, the French Ambassa- 
dor, who is returning to Vichy, called to 
say good-bye. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
the United States Minister to Norway, 
who has just returned from Europe, called 
to say hello. 

Sidelights of the week: 

At Knoxville, on his Tennessee trip, Mr. 
Roosevelt met once again Williams Andrew 
Jackson, a celebrated Negro character, of 
great but indeterminate age. Two years 
ago, having read in a newspaper that in 
childhood the Negro had been a slave of 
Andrew Jackson, the President had in- 
vited him to the White House and given 
him a silver-headed cane. Last week the ex- 
slave told the President that he was feel- 
ing fine, except that his rheumatism both- 
ered him on chilly nights. The silver- 
headed cane was in his hand. 

Among the pieces of legislation signed 
by President Roosevelt last week was a 
bill authorizing the Library of Congress 
to transfer to the library at Beaufort, 
S.C., books equivalent in value to those 
removed by Union troops during the Civil 
War. 

The President admitted openly for the 
first time that Secret Service officials had 
“grounded” him, refusing to permit him 
to use airplane transportation in his travels. 
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lhe Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Preserving Labor Laws 
In Defense Emergency 


Arms Commission’s Support of Existing Standards 
For Workers Regarded as a Victory for Mr. Hillman 


Compromise on indorsement 
of major labor statutes after 
a debate among commissioners 


The National Defense Commission now 
has publicly seconded the President’s dec- 
laration that the country’s labor laws need 
not be suspended to enable the country 
to prepare adequate defenses. The Com- 
mission’s position is given in a formal 
statement of labor policy approved by all 
of its seven members. 

Adoption of such a policy by the Com- 
mission represents a victory for Sidney 
Hillman, the labor member of the Com- 
mission, and is expected to strengthen his 
influence with union leaders of both the 
American Federation of Labor and_ the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Mr. 
Hillman has been under attack from lead- 
ers in both groups. 

Preparation of the labor policy state- 
ment, however, provoked the Commis- 
sion’s first internal dispute of major pro- 
portions. The policy finally enunciated 
represented a compromise, differing from 
that drafted by Mr. Hillman’s Labor Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The Labor Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of 16 labor union officials, proposed 
that the Commission declare itself for 
preservation of present labor laws, prin- 
cipally the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wage and Hour Law, the Public Con- 
tracts-Act, and the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Two members of the Commission ob- 
jected to the proposal insofar as it included 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, which 
many employers contend is economically 
unsound. These men, William S. Knudsen 
and Edward R. Stettinius, maintained that 
wages, hours of work, safety and other regu- 
lations important to the efficient utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s man power constitute 
the legitimate concern of the Commission, 
but that the Wagner Act only indirectly 
affects conditions of work. 

After a two-week delay during which the 
President was reported to have intervened 
on behalf of Mr. Hillman, the final state- 
ment was drafted and adopted. 

As restated, the policy does not commit 
the Commission to defend any labor law. 
It does, however, in addition to pointing 
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oA Pie fa SETS 
TIME TO SHAPE THE BLADE 


out the need for absorption of the unem- 
ployed, state that “all work carried on as 
part of the defense program should comply 
with the labor laws wherever they are ap- 
plicable.” The Wagner Labor Act is spe- 
cifically named with the Wage and Hour 
Law and the Public Contracts Act. 

The Commission’s statement also reaf- 
firms principles enunciated Nov. 15, 1917, 
in an order by the Chief of Ordnance of 
the Army during the World War. This or- 
der embodies the philosophy of the Com- 
It states: 

“In view of the urgent necessity for a 
prompt increase in the volume of pro- 
duction . . . vigilance is demanded of all 
those in any way associated with industry 
lest the safeguards with which the people 
of this country have sought to protect 
labor should be unwisely and unnecessari- 
ly broken down. It is a fair assumption 
that for the most part these safeguards are 
the mechanisms of efficiency. Industrial 
history proves that reasonable hours, fair 


mission’s present policy. 








working conditions, and a proper wag. 
scale are essential to high production , ,. 
Every attempt should be made to cop. 
serve in every way possible all of ow 
achievements in the way of social better. 
ment. But the pressing argument for main. 
taining industrial safeguards in the pres. 
ent emergency is that they actually con. 
tribute to efficiency.” 

Noted is the fact that this policy makes 
allowance for the possibility that, eventual. 
ly or occasionally, it may be necessary to 
violate these standards. The Commission 
is satisfied, however, that such a time has 
not yet arrived. 

Of the three laws specifically mentioned 
in the Commission’s statement, the Public 
Contracts Act is most immediately appli- 
cable to the defense program. This statute, 
sometimes known as the Walsh-Healey 
Act, requires that contractors bidding for 
government supply orders of $10,000 o 
more agree to pay minimum wages as fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor, to pay overtime 
wages for work in excess of 40 hours a 
week, to employ no child labor and to keep 
certain records. 


Enforcing the Contracts Act 
Enforcement of this statute is entrusted 
to the Secretary of Labor and in turn dele- 
gated by her to the Public Contracts Divi- 
sion. This Division has final authority to 
inspect pay-roll records of concerns with 
defense orders. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have asked that their inspectors as- 
signed to plants making war materials not 
be asked to inspect waze and hour records 
of the companies. The Wage and Hou 
Division, by administrative policy, does 
not inspect plants with defense orders 
that have been scheduled for inspection 
by the Public Contracts Division. Each 
week it advises its 731 inspectors what 
concerns have been awarded government 
contracts and requests them to notify the 
Public Contracts Division of any com- 
plaints of wave and hour violations. 
The Public Contracts Division employs 
36 inspectors, of whom 20 are assigned to 
fixed geographical areas. The Division te 
ports that 43 per cent of contracting plants 
were inspected in 1939. The ratio of it 
spections is expected to be lower this year 
because of the increase in the number d 
concerns receiving government orders 
Since June this number has nearly doubled. 
Now the Public Contracts Division i 
seeking a deficiency appropriation from 
Congress to permit the hiring of addition 
inspectors to handle its increased work. 
The Wage-Hour Division is modifying 
for plants utilized in the defense prograll, 
its strict rules limiting the number d 
learners who can be employed at less that 
the regular minimum wage. 
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*** Can You “Read” white high- 
way markings? If not, here’s a les- 
son: Broken lines define traffic 
lanes . . . Solid “caution” stripes 
separate opposing streams of traf- 
fic... . double solid lines mean no 
passing on hills or curves where 
sight distance is 500 feet or less. 
And, of course, an unusually long 
line (of cars) means it’s a Sunday 
and there’s probably a toll-gate 
down the road a piece. 






USED-CAR DEALER 


is reported to have sold a custom- 
er by throwing in a free offer. Said 
offer was to push the prospective 
purchaser the first five blocks. 
Whether this is supposed to en- 
courage the car or the buyer, our 
informant didn’t know. 


*** Sea Gulls have a reputation 
for scavenging, but out in Astoria, 
Ore., they’re not content with flot- 
sam and jetsam off-shore. These 


*** Peacetime Periscope has 
been offered the American motorist 
who fears tragedy as he backs up. 
This device is attached to the in- 
side of the rear window where it 
picks up a view of the ground just 
behind the car and reflects it to the 
rear-view mirror on the windshield. 
Not only can accidents to pedes- 
tians or children be avoided but the 
drivers will probably find a lot of 
small change. 


*** Test Tube Magicians are 


SS Gir ints “m woHT! hard at work in a new field at the S 
(). aa oo iSvouns/ § Ss laboratories of Standard Oil Co. 


(N. J.) affiliates. This time it’s syn- 
thetic rubber. Natural rubber, while 
it has been adapted to an amazing 
variety of uses, is not a completely 
satisfactory product in all respects 
for the varied job it has to do. 
Heat, sunlight, ozone and electrical 
discharges affect it. It absorbs 
moisture too readily, has poor re- 
sistance to strong chemicals and 
lengthy exposure to the elements. 
Esso scientists have thus far pro- 
duced two types of synthetic rub- 
bers (Butyl and Buna S) which 
seem capable of equalling or bet- 
tering nature’s performance. Only 
relatively small quantities are pro- 
duced today, principally for test- 


Brooklyn street and fled back to 
the curb to escape being hit by a 
cruising cab. They stood there 
speechless with indignation. Then 
the cabby, evidently feeling that 
the amenities should be preserved, 
looked back and spoke their piece 
for them. “Darn it,” he said sol- 
emnly, “Darn them taxi-drivers.” 
And he drove off. 
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MAN IS NOT NECESSARILY DRUNK 


if he’s found on his hands and 
knees in the middle of a busy high- 
way, says an authority. One pre- 
sumes that when he tries to roll up 
the white line in the road, all 
doubts are removed. 


*** Rolling Automobile Clinic 
roams the Pacific Coast, diagnosing 
car ailments. The proprietor also 
accompanies folks headed toward 
used-car lots with a mind to buy, 
and gives them expert and unbiased 


: birds have taken a fancy to wind- ing purposes in automobile tire advice. However, his small fee 
| Shield wipers. Local autoists are manufacture and other special uses. covers only analysis and recom- 
a § dismayed, and hope the appetite of In this way research can apply the mendations . . . he sells no parts 
a @ the feathered filchers does not ex- tests of time and varying service and makes no repairs. Would you 
s.™@ tend to tires. conditions, to get the “bugs” out of patronize such an _ impartially- 
J. manufacturing methods. Science minded nomad if he rolled through 
is never sleeps, and the Standard Oil your neighborhood . . . or do you 
*** Sheep and Goats play im- Company (N. J.) is proud of the feel that your years of driving and 
portant roles in the automobile part Esso researchers are playing in buying experience have taught you 
. world. The sheep make impressive the betterment of American prod- all you need to know for your own 
n,@ Contributions of wool for upholstery ucts for the American people. protection? We’d like your opinion. 





and linings. As for the goats, per- 
haps they’re the car-owners who 
shoulder the increasing gasoline tax 
burden . . . eh, SENATOR? 


* * * Hurrying Homeward, two 
young girls stopped short in a 


Just drop a few lines to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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Should the Air Forces be Consolidated 
Under an Independent Cabinet Officer? 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Foreign Relations and 
Agriculture, 


answers: 

There should be a separate and inde- 
pendent air force, with its head a member 
of the Cabinet, ranking with the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy. Developments in 
Europe point clearly that there are opera- 
tions that make the air force more than 
an auxiliary force subordinate to the Army 
or the Navy. 

I believe, further, that units of any of 
the three forces could be assigned to any 
of the others, and, while so assigned, 
should be u. +er the direction of the com- 
mander of the torce conducting the opera- 
tion. This would provide a unified com- 
mand in the field, whether the field was 
land, water, or air. 


Rep. Dow W. Harter 


(Dem.), Ohio, Chairman, Aviation Subcom- 
mittee, House Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


answers: 

It would be unwise to create a new Cabi- 
net position corresponding to that of the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, the ap- 
pointee thereto to be given full control 
over the air forces of the nation. 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE HARTER 





Consolidation of the nation’s air 
force under an independent cabi- 
net head has long been a subject 
of controversy. New impetus was 
given to the plan recently by the 
proposal of Wendell L. Willkie, 
Republican presidential nominee, 
that a department of aviation be 
established immediately. In order 
to obtain a cross-section of au- 
thoritative opinion on this topic, 
The United States News asked 
outstanding military, naval and 





legislative leaders this question: 


Should a new cabinet posi- 
tion, corresponding to that of | 
Secretary of War and that of | 
Secretary of the Navy, be cre- | 
ated, and the appointee to 
that position be given full | 
control over all the air forces 
of the United States? 


Answers are presented herewith. 
Others will be printed in next 
week’s issue. 








If the European war has demonstrated 
one thing in particular, it is that we must 
have greater co-ordination and team play 
on the part of the various branches of our 
armed services. 

What we need in this country, and what 
we will have if we are ever again faced 
with a grave enough emergency, will be 
one Department of National Defense, 
the head of which will have full di- 
rection of all of the armed forces of 
the U.S., including land, sea and air. 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


Retired, Washington, D.C.; Former Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces in European 
Waters and Former Member, General Board 
of Navy, 


answers: 


I believe that the creation of a Depart- 
ment of National Defense, combining un- 
der one head the War Department and the 
Navy Department, and perhaps an Avia- 
tion Department, would make for confu- 
sion instead of efficiency. While the ob- 
ject in view is the same for all, the points 
of view are entirely different. 

The present struggle between England 
and Germany is almost entirely limited to 
operations in the air and is a strong argu- 
ment for an independent air force. I can 
only say in this connection that the per- 
sonnel of an air force whose mission is to 
co-operate with the Navy should consist 
of seafaring officers and men, and should 
be an integral part of the Navy. And prob- 
ably the Army will claim with equal force 
that the personnel of an air force whose 
mission is to co-operate with the Army 


should be soldiers and be an integral part 
of the Army. 


Major Gen. George B. Duncan 


Retired, Lexington, Ky.; Former Member, 
General Staff; in Command 77th and 82nd 
Divisions, World War, 


answers: 

I think it vital to the defense of ou 
country that all air forces be in a separate 
department under a new member of the 
Cabinet. 

Heretofore when this question was con- 
sidered, our air forces in number and in 
training were adjuncts of the Army and 
Navy, instead of our front line of defense 
as it is today. A separate department 
would prevent duplication of effort, com- 
petition in purchases, lessen cost of main- 
tenance and insure greater efficiencies no 
matter what the demands of service either 
by land or by sea. 


Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick 


Retired; Washington, D.C.; Former Chie! 
of Air Service, War Department, 


answers: 

I do not at present favor the creation d 
a new Cabinet position, the appointee t 
have control of all the air forces. 

Under existing conditions, it may be wel 
to appoint the already authorized Assist 
ant Secretaries for Aeronautics in both the 
Army and Navy Departments. 

A better solution, however, would be the 
creation of a Department of National De 
fense, the appointee to have under him 
three assistants, one in charge of the grout 
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force, one in charge of the sea force, and 
one in charge of the air force. And, possibly, 
a fourth in charge of supply. The assist- 
ants in charge of the armed forces might be 
cvilian under secretaries, or Army and 
Navy officers of experience. 


Rear Admiral H. W. Osterhaus 


Retired, San Francisco, California, 
answers: 

I absolutely am opposed to any such set- 
up. I think it will be the greatest mistake 
that we can make to place the air arms of 
the two services under a single leadership. 
This would be particularly disastrous to 
the Navy. 

The training that naval aviators must 
have, in order to operate intelligently as 
an arm of the fleet, is something that no 
high school or college graduate can pick 
up in a year or two. If it were possible, it 
would be better that all naval aviators 
graduate from the Naval Academy, but I 
realize that could not be done with the 
present number of midshipmen. 


Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
answers: 

There have been no developments to 
justify the establishment of a separate 
Cabinet position for the air corps. The air 
corps is not a self-sufficient unit. It is an 
auxiliary of either the Army or Navy. It 
cannot of itself take and hold ground and 
is not capable of long-sustained action. 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood 


Retired, Chicago; Former Acting Quarter- 
master General of the Army; Chairman, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., 


answers: 


While I believe that the air force of the 
United States Army and Navy should be 
unified under one man, I am not yet cer- 
tain in my mind as to whether or not that 
man should be given a Cabinet position. 


Major Gen. William C. Rivers 


Retired, New York City; Field Artillery 
Commander in World War, 


answers: 


Congress should immediately carry out 
Mr. Willkie’s suggestion for an additional 
Cabinet officer to control all our aviation 
and air forces—pending the creation of a 
single Department of National Defense 
under a cabinet Minister of Defense. As- 
sistant secretaries would be in charge of 
the three co-equal armed branches—the 
Army, the Navy and the air force. 
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The Destroyer-Bases Exchange: 
How the Press Views it 


President Roosevelt’s deal with Great 
Britain, by which this nation transfers 
half a hundred over-age destroyers to Eng- 
land in return for naval and air bases use- 
ful for defense of this continent, is held 
by two-thirds of the commenting press to 
be justified by existing conditions. One- 
thir. of the editors contend that Congress 
shoul have consulted. 

T' > San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind Rep.) declares: “Any criticism we 
hav. is not for the fact but because it 
should have been done long ago. The de- 
lay in action has been perilous and we hope 
the destroyers are in time for full service.” 

“We have made at last,” says the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
“a down payment on national security, 
and we haven’t had a better bargain since 
the Indians sold Manhattan for $24 in 
wampum and a demijohn of hard liquor.” 

“Needless to say,” argues the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader (Dem.), “the act and 
the justification of it by Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson will be challenged immediate- 
ly. . . . Vehement protests will be heard. 
A move for the impeachment of Mr. 
Roosevelt probably will be launched. in 
Congress immediately. At the very time 
the President is appealing for ‘absolute 
unity’ there may be a sharp and bitter di- 
vision in Congress and in the nation.” 

“We must decide this all-important 
question,” 


in the opinion of the Roanoke 


TOO MANY RIDERS 





(Va.) World-News (Dem.) , “without sen- 
timentality or cavil. Is our national de- 
fense better served by keeping these ships 
at home, and refitting them ourselves, or 
sending them at once to help stem the in- 
vasion of Britain?” 

“Mr. Roosevelt today committed an act 
of war,” asserts the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind. Dem.). “He also became 
America’s first dictator. Secretly his Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hull, entered into an 
agreement with the British Ambassador 
that amounts to a military and naval al- 


Eubank for New York Sun 
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liance with Great Britain. . . . If this se- 
cretly negotiated deal goes through, the fat 
is in the fire and we may as well get ready 
for a full-dress participation in the Eu- 
ropean war.” 

Replying directly to the Post-Dispatch, 
the St. Louis Star-Times declares Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action to be a counterpart of 
Thomas Jefferson’s “greatest stroke of 
statecraft,” the Louisiana purchase. The 
Star-Times comments: 

“These 50 destroyers, outdated as auxil- 
iaries to the American fighting fleet— 
listed as mere scrap metal in 1930—can 
convoy food ships and fight German troop 
transport and help to give the United 
States time to make itself impregnable 
along a new line of Atlantic defense . 
His was not the act of a dictator, but of 


Loring for Providence Evening Bulletin 






NATIONAL DEFENSE 

a servant of the people making democracy 
function. It was not an act of war, but 
an act to keep war away from America, 
now and forever!” 

“It is a bargain,” declares the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Dem.), “in which the United 
States gets far and away the better of the 
deal. We are acting in this matter in our 
own selfish interest. We are taking a course 
which insures the defense of the continent 
on which we live.” 

“There is no doubt,” maintains the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times (Rep.), “of the 
real necessity of the air and naval bases. 
Whether we have paid too high a price for 
them in thus being brought nearer to war, 
is a question that only time can answer.” 

“Concern has been expressed,” observes 
the New York Times (Dem.), “that the 
conclusion of such an agreement as this— 
either on presidential authority or with the 
approval of Congress—would be _inter- 
preted by Hitler as an act of war. But Hit- 
ler chooses his enemies regardless of 
whether or not they have given him the 
slightest provocation. We do believe that 
this is a step in the direction of more at 
tive participation with Britain in the de 
fense of a common stake in the Atlantic, 
and we think that in all frankness it must 
be recognized as such, both for the risks 
it holds and the advantages it offers.” 

“Handling of the entire matter,” # 
viewed by the Omaha (Neb.) World-Her 
ald (Dem.), “has been frivolous and ir 
responsible. The President told the people 
nothing, told Congress nothing. . . . The 
time has come for elected representatives 
of the people to demand and assert at 
thority that is rightly theirs.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 








Drafting Industry 
EditorialComment 


Amendments to the draft bill to con- 
script industry are criticized by three- 
fifths of commenting newspapers as leading 
to economic dictatorship. The Russell- 
Overton amendment, adopted by the Sen- 
ate, is especially condemned. Approving ed- 
itorials take the view that, if men are to be 
conscripted, wealth should be also. 

“Conscription of man power and wealth 
should go together in war time,” says the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.), 
“but the peace-time power to expropriate 
industries at will would make it possible 
for the Government to undermine the in- 
stitution of free private enterprise on which 
the American system is based.” 

Considering the Russell-Overton amend- 
ment, the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
(Dem.) holds that it is “an excellent 
amendment, though its provisions are ex- 
tremely unlikely ever to be put into effect,” 
believing “the mere fact that such author- 
ity exists should be sufficient safeguard 
against any hampering of defense progress 
by the rare manufacturer who, in such 
times as these, would put dollars and cents 
ahead of the safety of America.” 

“The ownership of property in Amer- 
ica,” argues the Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
(Ind.), “has come to be the symbol of 
self-reliance, independence and freedom. 
It remains so today. In a time of great 
emergency, Americans have been willing 
to give up temporarily some of these 
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rights, but only if they were protected 
and accompanied by the assurances that 
they would be returned when the emer- 
gency was over. The present amendment 
gives no such assurance.” 

“Its most probable effect,” declares the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) , “would 
be simply to throw another large, loose 
monkey wrench into the machinery of re- 
armament, to rattle destructively around 
there just as that machinery is at last get- 
ting started.” 

Says the Connellsville 


(Pa.) Courier 


Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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(Ind.): “There is no reason why your son 
or mine should be dragged off to fight for 
his country while wealth sits at home and 
looks on, feeling none of the horrors of war.” 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Dem.) opines that “criticism of the 
amendment cannot properly be made un- 
less and until the power is improperly exer- 
cised. Actually, industry is co-operating 
with Government in the defense program.” 

“The Senators’ idea,” according to the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.). 
“seems to be that something should be 
done to the rich if the poor are subjected 
to conscription. As a matter of fact, no 
compensatory action is needed, for there 
is no discrimination in conscription. If 
anything, it will bear more heavily on the 
children of the well-to-do than on those 
of the poor, for the former marry later 
and are less likely to be engaged in essen- 
tial occupations.” 

“The foundations of a free and demo- 
cratic social structure are involved in this 
issue,” states the Providence (R.L.) 
Journal (Ind.). “Hitler and Stalin have 
taken over all the industries, all the means 
of livelihood of the people. The questions 
give us pause.” 

“The Overton-Russell amendment,” de- 
clares the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.), “does not propose to con- 
script property in any way comparable to 
the conscription of man power. Conscrip- 
tion of man power is specifically limited 
to certain age groups and is hedged about 
with many other restrictions designed to 
protect the individual against arbitrary se- 
lection. Is there any such protection in the 
Overton-Russell amendment? There is not!” 


Berryman for Washington Star 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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=7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


MANNING AMERICA’S AIR ARMADA 


Extensive Training Program Assures Personnel for Future Needs 


Army and Navy expect 
to be turning out 13,000 
pilots yearly by November 


The United States will have the men to 
pilot and maintain any number of air- 
planes that the Government may care to 
put into the air. Military officials now are 
satisfied that there will be no shortage of 
man power to impede expansion of the 
nation’s air power. 

The future United States air force, to 
comprise about 35,000 planes, will require 
at least 70,000 pilots and about 250,000 
men for ground crews and auxiliary work. 
Present air personnel of Army and Navy 
totals about 6,000 pilots, about 40,000 men 
in ground crews. Should the country fail 
to produce adequate air personnel, plane 
production would be useless, in whatever 
quantities. 

There is little fear now of such a fail- 
ure. Already training of military pilots is 
being stepped up every month as new 
training stations are opened and new equip- 
ment brought into service. By November, 
the Army and Navy expect to be turning 
out pilots at the rate of 13,000 a year. 

Training capacities are being doubled 
and trebled, and yet there is still a wait- 
ing list of men applying for military pilot 
training. 


Ground Courses Popular 

Training of civilian pilots on the largest 
scale ever undertaken by any nation is in 
progress. Ground courses in aviation intro- 
duced into some 496 colleges and universi- 
ties during the last year have proved the 
most popular addition to the academic cur- 
riculum in many years. 

This civilian training is directed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Begun in Decem- 
ber, 1938, the program had been conceived 
as a device to stimulate interest in private 
flying in the United States. 

The experiments were successful. The 
training of 10,000 men and women was 
completed between July, 1939, and June 
30, 1940. Now the CAB has $34,000,000 to 
spend in training 45,000 new civilian pilots 
by June 30, 1941. The first 15,000 students 
are almost ready for their licenses as pri- 
vate pilots. 

The schools are permitted to select the 
students to be trained, with limitations 
only on their age—trainees must be 18, but 
not more than 25 years old—and their 
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physical fitness. The schools give students 
selected, preliminary instruction in theory 
of aviation, meteorology, air regulations, 
and care of a plane. Cost of the medical 
examination, required insurance, hospital- 
ization and other administrative fees, not 
exceeding $40, are paid by. the students. 
The Government pays the schools $50 for 
each student. 

For non-college students, the same in- 
struction is available through night school 
courses for youths selected after competi- 
tive examinations. 

Flight training is given by 528 private 
commercial flying schools. For the most 
part these schools are manned by ex-army 
or ex-airline pilots, many of them un- 
sung pioneers in aviation who previously 
had eked out a precarious existence “barn- 
storming,” or giving “flying lessons” from 
a single ship, hangared at a private flying 
field of made-over pasture land. 

Today these small fields and private 
flying schools have been officially recog- 
nized. They have made possible the pilot 
training program. They are being strictly 
regulated and their owners well paid by 
the Government. For every student trained 
for a private pilot’s license—requiring 35 
hours of flying—the Government pays 
these schools $325. One training plane is 
required for every 10 students. 

Success of these courses is evidenced by 
the fact that, during the first year of the 
program, there was but a single student 
fatality in 400,000 flying hours. In the 
present summer program, which began in 
July, three students have died in the 525,- 
000 hours of flying to date. 
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CIVIL—THERE IS $34,000,000 FOR TRAINING OF 45,000 CIVILIAN PILOTS 


A second phase of civilian training has 
been inaugurated this year. Students who 
can pass the physical examination for 
army and navy pilots and who want to 
join the air branch of the country’s fight- 
ing forces are given an additional course to 
bring their flying hours to a total of 80, 
or until it equals the preliminary training 
program given by the Army and Navy. 
At present there are 1,139 men taking this 
course who will go directly into the Amy 
or Navy next month. 

In the future, the CAB plans to have 
about 1,500 men prepared for advanced 
military training every four months. 
About 4,500 men thus will receive prelimi- 
nary pilot training each year. The pr- 
liminary training period consists partly of 
weeding out men unsuited for flying, and 
this procedure in army and navy training 
always has resulted in a loss of time and 
capacity, that now can be devoted to the 
advanced training program. 

In addition to the CAB students, the 
Army Air Corps has established 26 civilian 
training centers to give preliminary it- 
struction to “air cadets.” Unlike the CAB 
students, air cadets are paid $75 a month 
plus board and uniforms while they at 
being trained. 

These civilian training schools take it 
more than 1,000 applicants every month, 
about 400 of whom usually fail to com 
plete the course. 

From the civilian training centers and 
from the CAB centers, the Army brings the 
partially trained men to one of thre 
“West Points of the Air,” Randolph Field 
was the first and only flying school malt 
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tained by the air corps until recently addi- 
tional centers were established at Max- 
well Field, Montgomery, Ala., and at Mof- 
fett Field, California. 

By November, the Army expects these 
three centers to be producing trained pilots 
at the rate of 7,000 a year. To do this, the 
training period has been shortened from 
nine months to 35 weeks, of which 10 
weeks is spent at civilian schools. 

In addition, present plans call for the 
training of 3,600 bombardiers and navi- 
gators annually. 

Civilian schools also are being used in 
increasing numbers to train airplane and 


about the same, however, and from this it 
is generally agreed that the Navy has be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 men employed in 
servicing aircraft. 

The navy pilot training course has been 
condensed to seven months, preceded by a 
30-day preliminary course during which 
those unsuited for flying are weeded out. 
Like the Army, the Navy expects to rely 
primarily on the civilian facilities for the 
preliminary tra‘ning. 

The chief navy air training base is sit- 
uated at Pensacola, Fla. but new naval re- 
serve aviation bases are being opened at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., at Jacksonville and 





Army‘s Randolph Field—with Maxwell 


airplane engine mechanics for military 
service. At Chanute Field, Ill., and at 
Lowry Field, Denver, the Army is training 
many types of specialists, including weld- 
ers, metal workers, parachute riggers, car- 
buretor specialists, instrument specialists, 
electrical specialists, propeller specialists, 
radio repair and operation men, armorers 
and photographers. 

By Oct. 1, 1941, the Air Corps expects 
this training program to yield approxi- 
mately 8,000 new aviators, about 74,000 
new specialists and others for trained 
ground work, bringing total air corps per- 
sonnel to 11,000 officer-aviators and 94,- 
000 enlisted men. At that time the Air 
Corps is expected to have about 10,000 
planes. 

Present air strength of the Navy is 
about equal to that of the Army Air 
Corps. The Navy Department reports that 
it has 3,000 pilots now employed. No ac- 
curate figure of the number of men em- 
ployed in the ground crews is available, 
heeause, in the Navy, enlisted men fre- 
quently act as mechanics aboard ships and 
as airplane mechanics at the same time. 
Such duplication also applies to those who 
do duty as hangar attendants. The ratio 
between pilots and ground crew remains 
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and Moffett Fields—7,000 pilots a year 


Miami, Fla. With these in operation, the 
Navy will have a maximum training ca- 
pacity sufficient to turn out 500 aviators 
a month. 

For the Navy, this capacity will suffice 
for several years. The naval air expansion 
program will be slower necessarily than 
the Army’s. Operation of additional naval 
aircraft is dependent upon completion of 
new plane carriers, and plane carrying 





cruisers and battleships with which the 
planes are to serve. Some of these will not 
be completed until 1944. 

By July, 1944, however, the Navy ex- 
pects to have 18,500 pilots in active serv- 
ice, with a plane force of more than 10,000. 

Like the Army, the Navy has no diffi- 
culty in recruiting men for aviation duty. 

Short-term implication of this program 
is that the United States will have men to 
man its air fleets as fast as they are turned 
out during the next few years. The long- 
term implications appear just as far- 
reaching. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 41,006 
pilot certificates outstanding. This number 
includes 1,242 airline pilots—mostly over 
age for military purposes—7,326 
mercial pilots, 22,153 private pilots. 

Between now and next June 30, the 
CAB will have trained 45,000 more men 
and women to fly and will have issued. 
approximately that many more licenses to} 
private pilots. This will more than double 
the number of air pilots. The Navy soon 
will be turning out each month about 13,- 
000 pilots with training equal to that of 
commercial pilots. 

By the time the present military emer- 
gency subsides and military fliers return 
to civilian life, there will be not 40,000, 
but 400,000 or 4,000,000 pilots in the coun- 
try. Instead of the 11,160 private planes 
now operated in this country, there will be 
scores of thousands. 

Many officials in Washington predict 
that this will change the country’s living 
habits as sharply as the automobile 
changed the life of 1910 into that of 1940. 

How many of the new civilian pilots and 
future civilians with military aviation 
training will buy and pilot their own 
planes cannot be forecast. Already in one 
year, the number of privately operated 
planes has increased 24 per cent—a jump 
of 2,718 licensed planes. 


com- 


—Official photo, U.S. Navy 
Navy’s Pensacola—with Corpus Christi, Jacksonville and Miami—500 pilots a month 
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DEEPER TANGLE ON PROFITS TAX 


Conflict of Views Hampers Efforts to Rewrite House Measure 


Final form expected 
to be worked out when 
bill reaches conference 


Taxes that business will have to bear as 
a result of the defense program still are 
clouded by uncertainty. The House ex- 
cess profits tax plan, approved last week, 
is being rewritten in the Senate. The 
House passed a tax proposal which its 
Ways and Means Committee had rewrit- 
ten as a result of a revolt among its mem- 
bers. 

The fact that a revolt has developed in 
the Senate against the results of the House 
revolt indicates the complexity of the tax. 
It shows why Representatives and Sena- 
tors alike regard an excess profits tax as 
the toughest chore in the whole field of 
revenue law writing. 


Soon after the House passed the excess 
profits bill and sent it to the Senate, strong 
opposition developed to some of the House 
tax provisions. Particular objects of dis- 
like were provisions imposing a 4.1 per 
cent increase in normal income taxes and 
a 5 per cent higher excess profits tax on 
corporations taking as their excess profits 
tax deduction or credit their average earn- 
ings in the four-year base period of 1936 
to 1939, inclusive. 

Some Senators thought such corpora- 
tions should receive the same treatment 
as those that took as their tax credit a 
certain percentage of their invested capi- 
tal—an alternative method allowed by the 
House bill. The latter measure would limit 
to 10 per cent of invested capital the 
amount of the credit that could be taken 
under this method. As a result, concerns 
earning more than 10 per cent on invested 
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BUT IT’S NOT SO HUMBLE ANY MORE 


AS a time when life on the farm was very simple. 

milked the cows, then turned them out to graze. Come four 
o’clock, you called them home and milked them again. Simple, 
if you were satisfied with just any kind of milk. Gail Borden 
wasn’t. As a result of his plans and improvements, started almost 
a century ago, life on the farm today is not so simple. Milking 
machines, milk coolers, individual drinking troughs, health in- 
spectors calling all the time, registration of cows, grading of 
dairies, constant milk analysis—have all greatly involved the 
process. And greatly increased the farmer’s output. And greatly 
improved the quality of milk. So, if you want to be sure you’re 
getting the results of the change that Gail Borden started years 
ago, then—call for Borden’s. The Borden Co. 
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IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD: 
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capital in the base period years would 
want to use the average earnings method 
for computing their tax credit. 
Complaint was made, however, that un- 
der the House bill they would be penalized 
by imposition of the 4.1 per cent and 5 
per cent increases, although they would 
only be taking an excess profits credit 
equal to what they had earned before the 
defense emergency started. Senators mak- 
ing this complaint argued that the excess 
profits tax should be what its name im- 
plied—a tax on profits accruing as a re. 
sult of the defense activity. Numerous 





ious & Ewing 
JOHN D. BIGGERS 
Sees “joker” in legislation 


medium-sized and growing concerns with 
comparatively small invested capital that 
were obliged to plow back earnings into 
their business would suffer under the House 
plan, they said. Opposition rose to a ct 
scendo at three days of public hearings by 
the Senate Finance Committee last week 

The trend of the opposition was towarl 
the excess profits tax originally proposed 
This plan, drawn by a subcommittee d 
the Ways and Means Committee, was the 
one that committee revolted against. lt 
sought to tax only profits earned in exces 
of those realized in the base period years 
The Ways and Means Committee found, 
however, that under it many large, & 
tablished corporations would receive fi 
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better treatment than numerous small and 
struggling concerns. It wanted also to 
raise more revenue. 

Basically, the conflict was over the 
question of more revenue to help keep 
down the rise in the public debt. Some 
Senators argue that, if revenue was the 
object, it should be raised by a straight 
increase in the income tax applicable to 
corporations generally. Other Senators, 
however, would go even further than the 
House and would give corporations only 
a limited excess profits tax credit based 
on invested capital. 

But the result of the controversy is 
that the excess profits tax actually will be 
written by a conference committee repre- 
senting the House and the Senate. This 
committee will take the tax proposals 
voted by the House and the Senate and 
work out a compromise. The compromise 
will be the plan that will become law. 

The House tax proposal has raised 
broad questions. Some Finance Commit- 
teeemembers have asked whether the back- 
ers of a heavier tax burden on corporations 
earning more than 10 per cent on in- 
yested capital, as contrasted with those 
earning 10 per cent or less, are seeking to 
curtail high corporation earnings. 





The National Defense Commission last 
week asked the Senate Finance Committee 
to strike out of the excess profits tax bill 
provisions rigidly restricting the use to 
which new factories built to handle de- 
fense orders may be put after the defense 
emergency ends. 

The provisions, sponsored by the Treas- 
ury, were written into the bill in the House 
over the Defense Commission’s protest. 
They would apply to all new factories 
eligible for the special amortization tax 
allowances provided in the bill. Under these 
allowances, corporations, in computing 
their total taxable income, could deduct 
each year 20 per cent of the cost of a de- 
fense factory. 

The Treasury wants to provide iron- 
dad protection for the Government’s in- 
terests by mandatory restrictions on even- 
tual disposal of such factories by corpora- 
tions. The Defense Commission says it can 
achieve a similar result by the more con- 
ciliatory procedure of making individual 
contracts with corporations. 

The Commission’s arguments were pre- 
sented to the Finance Committee by John 
D. Biggers, chairman of its taxation com- 
mittee, William S. Knudsen and Leon 
Henderson. They said the Treasury-spon- 
sored provisions would disrupt the Com- 
mission’s efforts to induce manufacturers 
to risk theit own money to build defense 
factories and to co-operate with the Gov- 
emment in holding down prices. 
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At Both Fairs— 


CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin 1g 


the UNITED STATES 


- + - are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 





displays the talents of fifty-three painters— representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 


visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD'S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation's building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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A New High in Tax Burdens 


Corporations Now Face a Total Levy Well Above Five Billions 


Excess profits bill will add 
heavily to load on business 
this year and in future 


Passage of the new excess profits tax 
measure will increase tax obligations of 
business corporations in 1940 to a new 
high of perhaps $5,350,000,000. In only two 
other years—1937 and 1939—has the figure 
approached the five-billion mark. In 1918, 
World War peak, it went only to $4,000,- 
000,000. And in 1929 it was a mere $3,400,- 
000,000. 

To pay this year’s enormous levies, cor- 
porations probably will have a little more 
net income (before taxes) than in 1937 or 
1918, but decidedly less than in 1929. At 
this early date it is, of course, impossible 
to present anything more than rough ap- 
proximations of the tax load and its rela- 


tive burden. But the new bill will add sub- 
stantial amounts to this year’s load—and 
more in years to come. It represents a 
landmark in the history of American busi- 
ness taxation. 

Since 1930, Government—federal, state 
and local—has taken four-fifths of the ag- 
gregate net income of all active corpora- 
tions in the country. In that period, net 
before taxes—estimate for this year in- 
cluded—has footed up to just about $50,- 
000,000,000; total taxes to just over $40,- 
000,000,000. At the bottom of the de- 
pression, of course, there were deficits, 
while taxes still had to be met; and since 
1934 there have been sharp increases in 
tax levies, carrying the burden to heights 
never before known except in time of war 
or deep depression. 

Pyramiding of taxes is, of course, no 
new story in the United States, as the ap- 





pended chart discloses. We had our first 
taste of it in the first World War, when, 
between 1916 and 1918, the load suddenly 
jumped from 12 to 13 per cent of net in- 
come to more than 46 per cent. But in 
1940—when we are, at least so far, at 
peace—it will approximate 60 per cent. 
For the whole of the last five-year period, 
1935-39, the ratio has averaged 56 per 
cent, as against 31-32 per cent for both the 
World War period, 1916-20, and the “new 
era” of 1925-29. 

Especially noteworthy is the growth of 
“all other” taxes—state, local and social 
security; also the fact that in the last two 
years, despite an increase in “net before 
taxes,” amounts left for stockholders are 
less than in 1936-37. (See table on fol- 
lowing page.) 

The significant effect of the rising tax 
load, from a social viewpoint, is the shift- 
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For a quarter-century taxes have been creeping up on busi- 
ness profits—with a temporary interruption in the 1920s. 
The relative burden is now five times as heavy as in 1916 
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Source: compiled from Treasury Department statistics of income by National City Bonk. 


and substantially greater than at the World War peak it 
1918. Result is to dry up source of investors’ income and 
new capital formation. 
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The Trend of Business 





ing of income from the investing classes 
to public bodies and low-income groups. 
In most years since 1930, although divi- 
dends paid have exceeded final combined 
net profits, they have been less than tax 
accruals; and more funds have been with- 
drawn from surpluses than have been re- 
invested in the properties. 

Following is a detailed record of earn- 
ings and taxation for representative years 
(compiled from Treasury data; figures in 
millions of dollars) : 





| Taxes 




















Profits Net 

Before Federal After 

Taxes |Income & All Taxes 

Profits Other Total 
1916 | 9,109 172 1,000 1,172 7.937 
191% | 8.646 3,159 828 3.987 4.659 
1925 | 9,915 1,170 1,774 2,944 | 6,971 
1929 | 11,499 1,193 2,222 3.415 ROR 
1932 —3,002X 286 2,087 2.373 | -5.375X 
1936 8,052 1,191 2.958 $149 | 3.903 
1937 S814 1,276 3.666 4.942 3.872 
1938P | 6.400 800 3.600 4.400 2.000 
1939E 8,250 1.100 3.700 $800 | 3.450 
1940E 9,000 1,600 3,750 5,350 3,650 
X Deficit P Preliminary estimates E Approximations 
ee fp 


A General Expansion 
In Industry, Trade 


Stock prices recently have been on the 
upgrade, and chart readers now are in- 
clined to regard the movement as a signal 
of better business ahead. After breaking 
through the “resistance level” a few days 
ago, on a growing volume of trade, the ad- 
vances became still more pronounced. 

Until lately the market has failed to re- 
flect anything of a very heartening na- 
ture. Commentators pointed out that trad- 
ing had shrunk almost to the vanishing 
point and that prices had fallen back to 
the 1935 level, although corporate earn- 
ings are double those of 1935. 

With apparent evidence of British abil- 
ity to stand off the German blitzkrieg re- 
lieving the immediate anxiety over an 
early and disastrous peace, traders have 
taken courage. This is viewed as a sign 
that autumn business is destined for a 
noteworthy expansion. 

Current business news reinforces this 
encouraging inference. Expansion is gen- 
eral throughout industry and trade. A re- 
newed wave of home-building, following 
the spurt of last spring, is revealed in 
latest FHA reports. For the week ended 
August 24, the agency received 4,904 ap- 
plications for mortgage insurance—60 per 
cent more than in the corresponding week 
of 1939, and the highest since spring. 

The motor industry is now well started 
on new model production and expects to 
attain promptly the 100,000-per-week 
level. The new season is starting well, with 
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only 100,000 old models on dealers’ floors department store index to 12 per cent. 


and used car stocks “normal.” Prices have been rising recently. 

Steel also reports renewed expansion, Although war has hurt foreign trade, 
with mills “pressed” to take care of in- and delays continue to hold back the arms 
coming bookings. New orders are above program, defense orders are ‘beginning to 
100 per cent of theoretical capacity. show in volume. The Army announces 


Consumer incomes are running 5 per purchase of 1,000,000 blankets, and the re- 
cent ahead of last year and are being spent cent contract awards for airplanes, engines 
more freely, as revealed by a jump in the and propellers add up to $584,000,000. 
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Far from being just a manufacturing step that completes 
the package, and seals in NBC goodness for consumers 
everywhere... 

NATIONAL ... this red Seal of National Biscuit Company is the solemn 
promise and obligation of its sponsors that the products 

BISCUIT it protects are as temptingly fresh, wholesome and deli- 

cious as the ingenuity of man can make them. 

COMPANY It is the fulfillment of this pledge that has made the red 
NBC Seal the buying guide for women who want the 
finest in bakery products. 














BAKERS OF RITZ, PREMIUM CRACKERS, UNEEDA BISCUIT, NATIONAL BISCUIT SHREDDED 
WHEAT, NBC GRAHAM CRACKERS AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


Company Act of 1940 permits the SEC, in 


YOU CANNOT escape paying the full _ ployes are engaged in interstate commerce 


tained by the selling corporation, not on “free and clear” cash wages below the min- 
. . Sb ’ . . . 
the sales price of the manufacturer to the imum required under the Wage and Hour 


subsidiary. Law only (1) for facilities such as board 
* * and lodging or other facilities from which 


check-off of union dues or other legal ob- 


federal income tax on an amount offered ee ss ae 
x piles ligations. The Wage and Hour Division 


you as compensation by a corporation and 


not income within the meaning of the YOU CAN, as a consumer of soft coal, 
tax laws. complain to the Bituminous Coal Division 





————_sAet. 
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Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 





























your employes. 












Conclusions expressed in_ these YOU CANNOT stop a union from against any coal prices fixed under the Bj. 
paragraphs are based upon decisions transporting employes to the polls in a  tuminous Coal Act of 1937 and ask the 
and rulings of courts and govern- collective bargaining election supervised Division to take appropriate action op 
ment bureaus. In making their de- by the National Labor Relations Board. your petition. Minimum prices for ¢oql 
cisions, courts and bureaus consider The NLRB has ruled that unions may have not yet been made effective under 
many facts which, for reasons of send cars for men eligible to vote in plant the act, however. 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. elections. ie 
The purpose of these News-Lines is eee 
to call amc to these important fis YOU CAN collect from the Federal 


YOU CAN now receive permission from Deposit Insurance Corporation for the 
the SEC to offer new securities of your amount tendered as a deposit at a FDIC 
company for sale before the passage of 20 bank should your deposit be embezzled by 
days after approval by the SEC of your _ the cashier, even though he had made no 
registration statement. The Investment entry in the bank ledger. 


YOU CANNOT as a manufacturer Pay its discretion, to allow registration state- = — : : 

ony eumemet ier advertising and selling ments to become effective at earlier dates. YOU CANNOT combat a strike by any 
services or warehouse facilities unless you of the following methods: sponsoring a 
offer such payment on equal terms to all - imine back-to-work movement participated in by 
your customers. The Federal Trade Com- YOU CANNOT avoid application of the — supervisory officials; soliciting individual 
mission has ruled that such special pay- Wage and Hour Law to persons who install employes to return to work; representing 
ments are a violation of the Robinson- and service the household equipment you to employes and to the public that some 
Patman Act. sell, if you receive the equipment from a employes have determined to return to 
SS ga manufacturer outside your State. The work of their own initiative, and that the 

Wage and Hour Division holds such em- _ strikers are preventing resumption of work 


he contrary to the wishes of other employes. 
manufacturers’ excise tax by organizing a for purposes of the law. The NLRB has held such tactics to be in 


subsidiary selling corporation. The fed- oe lige cab violation of the Wagner Labor Relations 
eral courts hold that the excise tax on sales Act 
’ - 1: . YOU CAN make deductions frc > — 
to a manufacturer’s subsidiary selling cor- yo aki s Irom em- ‘ 
poration is based on the sales price ob- ployes’ wages which would bring their YOU CANNOT base a libel action on 


press releases issued by the head of a gov- 

ernment department. The Court of Ap 

peals for the District of Columbia has 
: ruled that a government press release is 

naman _ : you make no profit, or (2) for taxes, ay 1 a ae 

YOU CANNOT be required to pay a ‘* I ; : privileged as long as it is directly related 


to a regulation of the department. 


, eels eeeted tr ti has issued an interpretative bulletin (No. * 
subsequently donated by the corporation 9) ott; . ° : ae aati . 

nite ee Aes 3) setting forth its policy with regard to Y ANNOT advertise vourself as 

to an educational institution after you . mnie ss 8 OU CANNOT advertise yours 
: _ Wage deductions. the manufacturer of any product you may 
refuse to accept it. The Board of Tax fler | . ‘n fact th 
. offer for sale unless you are in fact the 

Appeals has ruled that such an amount is =. = * _ no oo ‘ 


manufacturer. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has ruled that such action is pro- 
hibited by the Federal Trade Commission 


H A N D Y W A - T oO S U B S C R | ay bE | YOU CAN ignore the Wage and How 


Law if you are a contractor engaged in the 
construction of a new building. The Wag 
The United States News and Hour Division has held that building 
2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C construction is not covered by that law, 

ere even though the alteration or repair o 
buildings already used for commercial pre 
duction are subject to the law. 


year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) ° 
YOU CAN refuse to re-employ strikers 
Name all members of a union, who refuse to rt 
Address port for work as required by terms of a 
agreement with another union which of 
City , State fers proof that it represents a majority 
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_—eople of the Weak 





A Candidate for 27 Federal Jobs 
. . . The Successor to Mr. Farley 


Jesse H. Jones 
Quiet, unruffled businessman who 
gets things done, selected to be 
Secretary of Commerce 


Holman 
Jones was dozing 
in an anteroom 
at Buckingham 
Palace shortly 
after the first 
World War. His 
shoes were off. In 
walked King 
George V and 
Woodrow Wilson. 
Jesse Jones’ stock- 
inged feet didn’t 
bother the King. 
They didn’t both- 
erMr.Jones,either. 

That’s the way Mr. Jones is. He just 
can’t be bothered—not even by the fact 
that since 1932 he has pumped some ten 
billion dollars in government loans to 
businessmen. Mr. Jones can’t be bothered 
even by the fact that Congress undoubt- 
edly will pass a joint resolution giving him 
some 27 jobs. That’s the number he will 
have when he takes over the post of Secre- 
tary of Commerce along with his present 
job of Federal Loan Administrator. 

Jesse Jones is the quiet kind of person, 
the unruffled kind. He lives quietly. He 
works quietly. He gets things done. He 
got things done for himself—worked up 
from a Tennessee farm boy to Texas lum- 
ber king, banker, newspaper publisher and 
New York skyscraper builder. 

And Jesse Jones gets things done for the 
Government. Appointed in 1932 by Pres- 
ident Hoover to head the RFC and save 
collapsing banks, he has continued under 
President Roosevelt to sustain sound busi- 
nesses threatened by lack of capital. 

Today, Mr. Jones is a vital part of 
the national defense program. Strategic 
defense industries are expanding today be- 
cause Jesse Jones, sitting at one end of a 
telephone line, says, “You can have $10,- 
000,000.” 

When Jesse Jones finally steps into the 
Commerce Secretaryship, American busi- 
hessmen will have a Cabinet member who 
talks their own language. The American 
businessman isn’t cut from one pattern. He 
can be mellow and hard-boiled, politically 
minded and socially graceful; he can be 
beneficent in a grandfatherly way, he can 


Jesse 


—Harris & Ewing 


Jesse H. Jones 
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be daring at high-stakes play. Now, bun- 
dle up all these attributcs into a six-foot- 
three framework of a man, and you begin 
to get some idea of Jesse Jones. 

Every man usually has one bit of phi- 
losophy ready for action. Mr. Jones once 
summed up his in an interview: “Beth 
Government and business must realize 
that neither can get along without the 
other.” 


Frank C. Walker 


Publicity-shy successor to Mr. Far- 
ley as Postmaster General is a devo- 
tee of prize fights and football 


“Addressee un- 
known” is a letter 
carrier’s phrase: 
Frank Comerford 
Walker needn’t 
worry about it 
showing up on his 
mail any more. 
For all postal em- 
ployes now know 
him as the person 
selected to fill 
James A. Farley’s 
job as Postmaster 
General. 

Frank Walker 
has a number of things in common with 
his predecessor. They were born on the 
same date, May 30. Both were pre-’33 
Roosevelt Both have tough 
streaks of loyalty in their make-up. Both 
are publicity-shy. Both are devout Catho- 
lics. 

Frank Walker is known as the “co-ordi- 
nator’s co-ordinator.” He really showed 
Washington what co-ordination was, back 
in 1933, when he directed the National 
Emergency Council. He co-ordinated so 
well people began to tag him as the “As- 
sistant President.” 

Frank Walker came up the ladder the 
hard way, a background not uncommon 
for many successful lawyers. Reared in 
Butte, Mont., he returned there after 
school to practice law. He made his 
“strike,” became copper king John Ryan’s 
right-hand man. Since 1928 he has been a 
Roosevelt right-hand man. 

Urbane Frank Walker retains his urban- 
ity at prize fight matches. He tries not to 
miss a football game when the Notre 
Dame backfield starts plunging—he 
shouldn’t, for he’s a Notre Dame man. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
Frank C. Walker 
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People look 
up to the man 
who looks for 
this 
signature 


Bikey 


When you say “Make mine 
Old Taylor,” you immedi- 





ately identify yourself as a 
whiskey connoisseur. For 
Kentucky never produced 
a finer bourbon than this 
time-honored brand, which 
has stood for whiskey qual- 
ity for more than fifty years. 


OLD 
TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 


WHISKEY / 


U. S. BOTTLED 
IN BOND 
100 PROOF 
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Taking Politics Out of Politics 


By Our Own Unpolitical Expert 


In the California primary elections, Senator Johnson won the 
Democratic, Republican and Progressive nominations, and thus 
will be running against himself in November. Then, all in one 
day, the candidate for a third term in the White House made 
two non-political speeches, one by a dam site in TVA territory 
and the other not by a dam site, the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 

We note with what is practically unbounded delight these 
efforts of President Roosevelt and Senator Johnson, who are 
virtually a couple of traditions themselves, to thus take politics 
out of politics. 

This trend toward taking politics out of politics actually 
began when the Republicans nominated for their standard 

bearer a man who had been 
. a Democrat, and a Socialist 
before that. Then they nomi- 
nated for Vice President a 
man who doesn’t agree with 
the presidential candidate. 
But Wendell L. Willkie and 
Charles L. McNary are to the 
cause as Copernicus was to the theory of relativity. They are 
trail blazers. The real Einsteins of the move to take politics out 
of politics are Hiram Johnson and Franklin (“That Man’) 
Roosevelt. They have done more to take politics out of politics 
and put it into confusion than anybody else, Dr. Townsend 
and Gracie Allen included. 

Politics must be taken out of the state of flux and put in 
the state of confusion. 

Let us consider Mr. Roosevelt’s contribution to this great 
need. He is a candidate for re-election. He accepted renomina- 
tion over the radio at 2 a.m., when nobody but the delegates 
was listening. Since then he has steadfastly refused to be drawn 
into political discussions on the ground that he is too busy to 
engage in idle repartee about conscription of private property 
and such trivia. It is reported that Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugural 
speech, if he is re-re-elected, will be delivered by Secretary Ickes. 

So, when he makes speeches, they are non-political. Instead 
of criticizing the Republicans, he lambasts “the partisan oppo- 
sition.” He does not recite the accomplishments of his Admini- 
stration, but speaks of the solvency acquired by the unemployed 
“in these recent years.” He doesn’t say the New Deal should 
be continued in power. He just infers that Hitler will get you 
if it is not. He doesn’t say everybody ought to vote the straight 
Democratic ticket. Instead he urges national unity (unity, n.) 
(L. wnitas). (Oneness of mind, opinion, feeling, etc., as be- 
tween a number of persons or parties—Century Dictionary) . 

That is taking politics out of politics. 

A few old-fashioned partisans deny this. They argue that 
when Mr. Roosevelt says TVA is swell, and all hands better 
rally around to see that TVA’s enemies don’t hand Muscle 
Shoals over to Hitler, that such a speech is plainly political. 
There is no use in arguing with them. They are so reactionary 
that they would suspect that anything FDR said was political! 
Well, do they want a candidate to urge citizens to vote for 
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his opponent? Oh, they do, do they? Okay, you asked for it 

Look at Hiram W. Johnson! 

Politics can’t be taken out of politics, hey? 

There’s old Hi, running for the Senate from three differen; 
directions, which is a lot smarter than running away from some. 

thing in three different direc. 
tions, like some members o! 
* Congress we could name, 
S(/)) Johnson the Republican can- 
didate can, and will, tell Cali- 
fornians that the country’s 
Mons salvation depends upon them 
voting the straight G.OP. 
ticket—which includes Johnson for U. S. Senator. That wil 
make a certain proportion of the voters angry. Some will vote 
the straight Democratic ticket—and for Hiram W. Johnson for 
the Senate. Others will vote Progressive—and for Hiram W. 
Johnson for the Senate. 

In totalitarian countries there is only one party, and a whole 
lot of candidates. Isn’t it perfectly obvious then, that in a 
democracy, the antithesis of dictatorship, we must follow the 
diametrically opposite course and have a whole lot of parties 
but only one candidate for each office? That’s just plain logic 
—or isn’t it? So in future nominations and primaries for the 
presidency, we propose that candidates be permitted to select 
any label that they please or more than one label if they like. 
This will give us plenty of confusion. 

Of course, the public must be educated slowly, step by step. 
Perhaps this great movement is already too fast for the public 
and we will all wake up November 6 to find Norman Thomas 
elected President and Walt Disney the new California Senator. 

Our ultimate goal, however, will avoid such accidents. When 
politics is finally taken out of politics, nobody will know whom 
he is voting for, or for what office. More than that, the candi- 
dates won’t know what office they are running for. Not until 
that happy result is achieved will the U.S. be eternally rid of 
political bosses, election scandals and campaign theme songs 

When that great day comes, every candidate will run for 
every office on every ticket. What could be more confusing, 
we ask you? Never again will 
Maine and Vermont have to 
hang their collective heads in 
shame for destroying national 
unity. Partisanship will be 
eradicated, party labels and 
platforms will be meaningless. 

On second thought, party 
labels and platforms appear to have been meaningless for quitt 
a while. Maybe we are nearer our goal than we believed. May- 
be if Roosevelt were on the Republican ballot and Willkie wer 
on the Democratic ballot as well as Roosevelt on the Demo 
cratic and Willkie on the Republican—to say nothing of Nor 
man Thomas—the result would be a la Hiram Johnson, whieh 
is what we started out to accomplish—to take politics out 0 
politics and to make the “con” silent, as in “confusion.” 
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Evitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Feeding Conquered Europe 
Sir:—I hardly see how the United 
States can undertake to feed the popu- 
lations of nations conquered by Germany 
this winter; certainly not unless the plan 
has the full approval of Great Britain. In 
fact, as things stand today, it seems to me 
we ought to render our full support to help 
Britain rather than Britain’s enemies. 
Wituram P. Few 
President, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 

[Ed. Note: The above communica- 
tion was received too late for inclusion 
in the symposium printed in The 
United States News of Sept. 6.] 


* * * 


Taxes and Airplanes 

Sir:—Viewed from the sidelines, activi- 
ties of certain members of Congress look as 
if those members are more interested in 
getting tax money to expend for political 
purposes than they are in getting air- 
planes for home defense. 
Worcester, Mass. C. W. Kinney 


* * * 


Indorsing Selective Service 

Sir:—Selective service is the only prac- 
tical solution to our national defense. 

There is sufficient fighting equipment to 
train a conscription army now. Voluntary 
enlistment plans always have been, and 
always will be, dangerous failures. To wait 
until war is declared will, in this instance, 
as in the last war, necessitate sending into 
active combat an untrained army, result- 
ing in the most needless slaughter in his- 
tory. 

The sole responsibility for the eventual 
wholesale slaughter of millions of our un- 
trained, unconditioned soldiers must be 
charged to those members of Congress and 
those of the general public who are fight- 
ing legislation to provide an adequate mil- 
itary defense. 


San Francisco, Calif. Masor W. P. Kine 


+ * * 


The Real Issue 

Sir:—The national campaign is under 
way, but it is regrettable to note that at 
the present time a great deal of the efforts 
are directed toward mud slinging. The real 
issue is: Who is better fitted—by ex- 
perience and personal ability—to lead this 
nation in this critical time? Whether or 
not Mr. Willkie belonged to Tammany 

all is very unimportant. Any objections 
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to a third term for any President is not 
in line with pure democracy, which should 
allow the people to choose whomsoever 
they desire, and as often as they desire. 
The New Dealers do not claim that 
Mr. Roosevelt is “indispensable.” To the 
contrary, the claim is that he is the best 
man available at the present time, and in a 
democracy it is the privilege of the people 
to choose the best man available. 
Chicago, Tl. Eruine O. GrimeEsTAD 


* * * 


Industry and Defense 

Sir:—When the Government needs air- 
planes, tanks, etc., for the defense of 
these United States, industry refuses to 
accept its chance to show patriotism until 
the Government allows a profit which 
meets the approval of industry. 

When the Government needs men for 
defense, conscription is put into effect and 
the men answer the call “or else.” These 
men exchange pay checks for $21 per 
month (without being consulted), leave 
home comforts for exposure, and risk their 
lives to show their patriotism. They have 
no chance to refuse to accept the terms 
offered by the Government. 

Will someone please explain why men 
must sacrifice their all, while industry is 
allowed to name its own profit rate? 

Are we not all Americans? Should not 
industry make its share of sacrifice to pro- 
tect these United States? 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio Mrs. A. M. W. 
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BROADWAY LIMITED 
(Ad-Room Train) 
THE GENERAL 
New York — Philadelphia—Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS’ 
New York—Philadelpbia 
St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
1 Baltimore—Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
[All-Room Train) 
New York—Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh—Chicago 
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Many types of Pullman private accommo- 
dations. Luxury Coaches, Modern Section 
Sleepers on all but Broadway Limited 
and The Pitteburgher — all-room trains. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHORTEST ROUTE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
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Lord Calvert “CUSTOM BLENDED” WHISKEY: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain 


Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 





















TVA‘s Rate Troubles . . . How President Is Using 
‘Blank-Check’ Funds. . . 12,500,000 Unemployed? 


Indications are that changes made by 
the Senate Finance Committee in the 
excess profits tax bill will gain sup- 
port. The reason is that the Commit- 
tee had the benefit of the public re- 
action to the tax plan passed by the 
House. Sentiment in the Committee 
soon coalesced in favor of a flat 3 per 
cent increase in the normal corpora- 
tion tax rate and an excess profits tax 
limited to what its name implies. In- 
formed sources in Congress believe 
this sentiment will be dominant in the 
conference committee of the two 
Houses, and that the Senate to a large 
degree will write the new tax law. 


xk * 


So careful has the Army become 
about defense data that one Washing- 
ton newsman was sworn to substitute 
round figures for the precise figures 
given to him by officials. Later the 
newsman found the exact data printed 
in the Congressional Record. 


x *k * 


Next general counsel of the Labor 
Board is expected to be Robert B. 
Watts, present associate general coun- 
sel of the Board. Mr. Watts, who is 
slated to succeed Charles Fahy, pro- 
moted to the Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eralship, is a Yale man and one-time 
assistant U. S. attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


xk * 


Diplomatic pouches have brought re- 
ports that the power of the British 
purse was instrumental in the revolt 
in French Equatorial Africa against 
the Vichy government. Reports are 
that the revolt was spurred when the 
British offered to pay colonial salaries 
as the price of allegiance to the exiled 
De Gaulle government. The Pétain 
government has been unable to meet 
colonial pay rolls. 


* * % 


Of the $100,000,000 blank check given 
to the President in defense appropria- 
tions, $41,000,000 is reliably reported 
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to have been allotted. Biggest chunk 
—$30,000,000—went to the Army. To 
the FBI for spy-hunting went $400,- 
000. A heal hy slice of the remainder 
went to the Defense Commission. 


x *k * 


Attempts to call off antitrust prose- 
cutions in the interests of national de- 
fense can be expected to meet deter- 
mined resistance from Thurman Ar- 
nold, the Justice Department’s “‘trust- 
buster.” Not only is Arnold pressing 
his campaign before a New York 
grand jury, but he also has written a 
book purporting to justify the need 
for antitrust action to build up na- 
tional defense. 


x kk 


Inside plans to couple defense build- 
ing with regional industrial planning 
will run into determined opposition 
from established industrial regions 
like New England, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. Governor Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts already has 
fired the first blast in this direction, 
claiming his State deserves all the de- 
fense business it can get. 


xk 


The haste with which congressional 
drafting experts have had to write the 
excess profits bill—which has been 
rushed to speed up the defense pro- 
gram—is blamed by those familiar 
with such matters for the fact that 
the language of the bill is so hard to 
understand. If the drafting experts 
had had more time, it is said, they 
could have made the language clearer 
—although it would be intricate at 
best. 


xk * 


The War and Navy Departments— 
particularly the former —have im- 
posed rigid restrictions on disclosure 
of information concerning the defense 
program. It is now strictly taboo to 
give out figures with regard to war- 
planes, etc., which only a few months 
ago were freely made available. Even 





aos 





members of Congress have sometimes 
found themselves up against a stone 
wall in trying to get reliable data a; 
to the status of the warplane program, 


x kk 


The first official government estimate 
of unemployment based on this year's 
census will not be made public until 
November 7—two days after the elec. 
tion. Political reasons, officials say, 
are not behind the delay of the te. 
port—which will show 12,500,000 un- 
employed. This is 1,000,000 above the 
highest unemployment estimate made 
by private organizations last April 
when the Census Bureau took its 
unemployment spot sample. 


x * & 


TVA is finding that rate troubles can 
plague a utility publicly operated as 
well as one privately controlled. Off- 
cials now are trying to raise industrial 
rates for TVA power, but are running 
into difficulties. Behind this attempt 
is the discovery that first industrial 
rates—$24 a kilowatt year—were too 
low. 


= & -® 


The United States Housing Authority 
and a number of other governmental 
agencies are maneuvering to get a 
large a part as possible in the job 
of providing defense housing. While 
there is strong support for the USHA 
in the Senate, it faces determined op- 
position in the House where there is 
powerful support for placing all the 
work under the Public Building Ad- 
ministration or directly under the 
Army and Navy. 


x k * 


Some CIO leaders are studying an 
economic scheme under which the 
Government would set minimum pro- 
duction quotas for all industry, fi 
maximum prices and minimum wagés. 
as a means of guaranteeing national 
prosperity. The idea has not ye 
reached the publication stage, how 
ever. 
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Bacillus S. paratyphi, Lacquer pigments, 


magnified 12,000 diameters magnified 27,000 diameters 


FROM RCA LABORATORIES COME 


FOR MICROBE 
HUNTERS 


Anthony van Leuwenhoek of Amster- 
dam was the first to peer into the uni- 
verse of the infinitesimal. W ithhiscrude 
microscope, he discovered in 1683 the 
““small beasties’ which Pasteurand Koch 
and Theobald Smith later branded the 
most dangerous enemies of man—the germs of disease. 





Bu there are micro-organisms too small for optical 
microscopes to detect. These instruments operate 
by visible light, which cannot resolve objects much 
smaller than the wavelength of the light. Bacteriologists 
have been able to see only the larger microbes. They 
have been able only to hope that somewhere, some- 
how, an instrument would be found that would magnify 
not 1,500, but 20,000 ...50,000... 100,000 diameters! 

Scientists in RCA Laboratories have engineered such 
a microscope. They studied the electrons active in radio 
and television, whose length was but a tiny fraction of 
that of a light wave. Research proved these electrons 
could be used as “‘seeing’’ rays. Focused by powerful 
magnets upon photographic film, they would reveal 
what had hitherto been invisible. 


Research is Radio’s Road to Progress 

RCA’s contribution to the development of the electron 
microscope is the result of a far-seeing policy laid down 
by the founders of the company in 1919: that funda- 
mental research must be the keystone of every activity of RCA. 

RCA research has made broadcasting better. It has 
made receiving sets better. It has perfected a magic voice 
for the motion picture. It has pioneered in television. 
It has developed facsimile transmission of pictures and 
printed matter. It has made substantial contributions 
to industrial progress in fields outside of radio... From 
continuing RCA research will come still more progress 
... Still greater services to America and to the world. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
RCA Laboratories 


RADIO CORPORATION 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 





id ae g 
With the RCA electron micro- 
scope, bacteriologists may 
study hitherto invisible filter- 
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able viruses... may discover 
causes of baffling ailments. 


OF AMERICA 


National Broadcasting Company 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 











Today, more than ever, people are taking to Chesterfield 
because Chesterfield concentrates on the important things in 
smoking. You smoke Chesterfields and find them cool and 
pleasant. You light one after another, and they really taste bet- 





ter. You buy pack after pack, and find them definitely milder. 


For complete smoking satisfaction 
you can’t buy a better cigarette 


Make your 
next pack 
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